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MAURICE 


WALKED BACK UNTIL 


Oe 


HE FOUND A GATE, ENTERED, AND WENT 


FORWARD 


= 


AND OVERTOOK HER.” 


PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 


Avtuor or“ A Princess or THULE,” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
CHANGES. 

HORTLY after ten on the Wednesday morning a young gentle- 
S man clad in travelling costume drove up to the door of a 
house in Edgeware Road, got out of the hansom, stepped across 
the pavement, and rang the bell. The smart little maid-servant 
who answered the summons appeared to know him, but was natu- 
rally none the less surprised by so e: arly A Visit. 

“ Miss Burgoyne isn’t down yet, sir,” she said, in answer to his 
inquiries. 

“Very well; I will wait,” 
er hurried and nervous, 
on a matter of gr 

Well, 
check the vagaries of impetuous lovers; she merely said: 

“ Will you step upstairs, sir? There’s a fire in the morning-room.” 

She led the way, and when she had left him in the bright little 
ehamber, where breakfast things for one were laid on the 
she departed to find, perhaps to arouse, her mistress. 
man went to the window, and stared into the street. He returned 
to the fire, and stared into the red flames. He took up a news- 
paper that was on the table and opened it, but could not fix his 
attention. And no wonder; for he had just succeeded to a baron- 
etcy and the extensive Petmansworth estates; and he was deter- 





“ Will you tell her that I wish to see her 


sat importance? She will know what it is.” 


table, 
The young 


* Begun in Harrgr’s Bazar No, 30, Vol, XXII. 


it was not the business of this rosy-cheeked maid to | 


said the young man, who seemed rath- | 





BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


“Macteop or Darr,” “SHanpon Betts,” “THE STRANGE 


ADVENTURES oF A Hovse-Boat,” 


mined to win a bride as well, éven as he was on his way to his fa- | 


ther’s funeral. 
Miss Burgoyne was some considerable time 


before she came 
down; 


and when she did make her appearance she seemed none 
too well pleased by this unconscionable intrusion; at the same 
time she had paid some little attention to her face, and she wore 
a most charming tea gown of pink and sage green. 

“ Well 2” she said, rather coldly. ‘“ What now? 
had gone over to Paris.” 

“But don’t you know what has happened ?” 
breathlessly. 

“ What has happened ?” 


I thought you 


he said, rather 


He took up the newspaper, opened it, and handed it to her | 


in silence, showing her a particular paragraph. 

“Oh!” 
slowly, to give time for consideration. And then she recollected 
that she ought to express sympathy. “I am so very sorry—so 
sudden and unexpected—it must have been such a shock to you. 
But,” she added, after a second—“ but why are you here? 
ought to have gone home at once.” 

“I’m on my way home—I only got the telegram yesterday after- 
noon—I reached London this morning,” the young man said, dis- 
connectedly. All his eager and wistful attention was concentrated 
on her face: what answer was about to appear there to his urgent 
prayer? “Don’t you understand why I am here, dear Kate?” 
said he, and he advanced a little, but very timidly. 

““ Well, really,” said she, for she was bound to appear a trifle 


she said, with startled eyes; and yet she read the lines | 


You | 


ETC 





shocked, “when such a dreadful thing happens—vour father’s 
sudden death—really I think that should be e first thing in your 
mind; I think you ought not to delay a moment in going home—” 

“You think me heartless, but vou don’t understand,” said he, 
eager to justify himself in her eyes. ‘Of course I’m sorry. But 
my father and I never got on very well. He was always trying to 


thwart me—” 

“Yes, but for the sake of mere outward form and d 
ventured to say. 

‘That's just it!” he said, quickly. “I'll have to 
there; and I don’t know how long I may be kept; 
thought if I could take with me ince 
tered circumstances would weigh with 
am my own master now—I can do what 
what it is Task. Now tell me you will be 
understand your hesitating before; I was dependent upon my fa- 
ther; if he had disapproved there might have been trouble 
now it is different,” 

Miss Burgoyne stood silent, her eyes fixed on the floor, her fin- 
gers interclasped. He looked at her. Then, finding she had no 
answer for him, a curious change of expression came over his face. 

“And if you hesitate he said, vindictively, “I know the 
reason, and I know it is a reason you may as well put out of your 
mind. Oh, I am quite aware of the shilly-shallying that has been 
going on between you and that fellow Moore—I know you've 
been struck, like all the rest of the women—but you may as well 

(Continued on page 


she 


ecency,” 
go away down 
and—and—I 
that these al 
-you see, dear Kate, I 
I like—and you know 
my wife! I can quite 


some assur 


you- 


> but 


now,” 


26.) 
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DECEMBER 12, 1889. 
(ROBERT BROWNING DIED IN VENICE.) 


(PF XHERE is one woman glad in heaven to-day— 
One lingering, mateless, earth-divided soul— 
Glad with eternal joy to be made whole; 
Waiting no more to watch the upward way; 
Leaning no more o’er that clear battlement 
That guards celestial spirits lest they stray— 
Out of pure loving—back to earthly stay, 
Again in dust and shadows to be pent. 
How hast thou, love, endured this long delay ; 
This silence passionless ; this solitude ? 
Was it enough for thee that God is good ? 
Oh, voice, that made earth’s music! angel, say, 
Hath not thy peace new rapture? He hath come 
Who made thy home his heaven to make thy heaven his home. 
; Rosk Terry Cooke 
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A Novel »V 
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LAFCADIO HEARN. 


CHITA. A Memory of Last Island. By Larcapio Hearn. 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE 
A ROMANCE OF TO-DAY 
BY WALTER BESANT. 
The publication of this novel, which is of thri ling interest, will 
begin in the next number of Harver’s Bazar 


TINUE poor we have always with us. Money enough 

to relieve them we never have. Nor, if we had 
it, would money always be suitable and proper relief, 
except under that stress of downright starvation and 
suffering of which we are not speaking; for when it 
comes to that, organized and private charity are al- 
most always ready. To give money is to give that 
which is sometimes degrading, is to teach the recipi- 
ent to expect and wait for it, and is to leave matters 
worse in the long-run. Perhaps what the poor need 
is not so much gifts of money as of justice—justice in 
the regard for them as individuals, and in the treat- 
ment of them as if they were, if not on the same so- 
cial plane, yet on the same plane of humanity, chil- 
dren of a common father, born to a common lot at 
last. We are so unused to meeting the poor on this 
plane that we often do not know how to approach 
them; we vex and mortify both them and ourselves; 
we retreat, feeling we have done more harm than 
good. 





| and say that the poor are ungrateful. 
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drink to excess, how is all the labor of the world ac- 
complished? How are our railways and our tele- 
graphs made, our buildings raised, our roads repair- 
ed, our sewers dug, our factories operated, our fields 
cultivated, our work in general done? Drunken 
men can do very little work, and an immense amount 
of work is done, and done by the poor. Again, we 
say that they are unthrifty. But it ‘s to be remem- 
bered that there is an immortal truth in the state- 
ment that the destruction of the poor is their poverty ; 
for the rest, it is impossible to be very improvident 
and to bring up a family on a dollar and a half a 
working-day—the usual wages of the outside day- 
laborer in this country, Sundays and rainy days, 
moreover, counted out: Again we excuse ourselves, 
What in the 
world have they to be grateful for? To us, at any 
rate? Are they our neighbors, and do we love them 
as ourselves? If they have asked our coat, have we 
given them our cloak also? No; nor the coat either. 
And, as human beings, they know that there is some 
terrible injustice abroad in the world somewhere that 
nakes us so luxuriously comfortable and them so 
pitifully wretched; and they would be quite as right 
in feeling that half our bounty goes to relieve not so 
much their distress, asour own consciences. The poor, 
as a fact, do not want our charity; they prefer to be 
let alone. The charity that might come in the shape 
of any legislation giving them certain things as their 
right, which they share with the rest of the commu- 
nity, would be very different—the legislation that 
brought about co-operation, or prevented undue accu- 
mulation, or destréyed monopoly. They do not claim 
any equality; they have far too much to do and to 
think of to fret themselves with that; many of them, 
besides, come from countries where the rich have al- 
ways loomed on their horizons like so many demi- 
gods. But when we chance to mingle with them, if 
we do it gently, not in our best gowns and our grand 
manner, they take the kind word kindly. The rich 
woman may seldom go into her kitchen, but if she 
chances to meet the poor woman who has penetrated 
there, if she delays for a few words, if she even sits 
down, and motions her to another chair meanwhile, 
and listens to what she has to say; if, more than that, 
it being some poor neighbor whom in righteousness 
she ought to know, she orders her a cup of tea, and 
takes one herself, too, whether she wants it or not, 
that woman has made a ‘place in her poor visitor's 
memory that will send her name as a piece of bless- 





| cut. 





trievable, or ere hurried and ill-considered laws make 
all effort futile. But, while people wonder and de- 
bate and work and suffer, those who can hardly help 
the matter otherwise, will find one way in which to be- 
gin some attempt, trifling though at first it may seem 
to be; and that is, to aid in raising rather than in low- 
ering the rate of payment of the poor; never to ‘‘ beat 
down ” the washer-woman, for instance; to give good 
money for honest work; to go without rather than to 
cheapen; and upon shopping days to pass resolutely 
by those places where great bargains are offered which 
can be offered only because workmen and workwo- 
men have been employed on those bargains at prices 
that only let them escape positive starvation to fall 
into incurable disease; not to buy the shirts that are 
so cheap because so little was paid for the tired back, 
the burning fingers, the aching eyes, that wrought 
on them eighteen hours out of the twenty-four; not 
to wrap ourselves in the soft warm cloak which is 
within our own means because it is made at the cost 
of another's less than half-fed days; to use nothing, 
to buy nothing, to countenance nothing that is cheap- 
er than it ought to be—cheap simply on account of 
insufficiently paid labor. And the host of shoppers 
of moderate means, who themselves feel the necessity 
of making a little go a great way, to whom bargains 
are the most welcome, are those who have it in their 
power, while the great intellects are debating, while 
the great millions are amassing, to begin the reform 
that is to bring about the Golden Year, by putting by 
the *‘ bargain,” by preferring to go without the covet- 
ed article, if our reason tells us that it has been made 
by insufficiently paid labor, by refusing it as we would 
refuse the advantage of any other robbery. 








DRESS AND PERSONALITY. 
BY EMMA MOFFETT TYNG. 

- . SPEND hundreds of dollars every year for my gowns,” said a 

woman of society, in despair, “and half of them are failures. 
I am all enthusiasm and hope when I order them; when I get 
them on I see in a moment there’s something wrong in color or 
I can’t say where the fault lies, but somehow they seem to 
be at odds with me. If only I knew how to put myself at my 
best! If I could only be always certain of results!’ She had 
struck the key-note of the difficulty—the gown and the wearer “ at 
odds.” 


Women have been perplexed and harassed with this question 


| of dress since the world began; they have renewed the wrestling 


edness far through the under-channels of the lives of | 








But one of our first errors in the affair is the very 


general supposition that we know all about them. 
We know very little about them. ‘ The study of the 
condition of the poor,” it has been said, ‘* receives 
hardly as much attention as that which Sir John Lub- 
bock gives to the ants and the wasps.” We have it, 
for example, almost as an axiom that all the poor 
habitually drink, and to excess. If they drink, and 





} 


want, and has warmed a heart by her act more than 
a stomach by her tea; she has done that poor crea- 
ture a world of good; she has given that individuality 
some approach to a sense of equality that is as sooth- 
ing—such fools we all are, rich or poor—as anything 
else that can touch it. If you go to the funerals of 
these poor—of whom, Heaven forgive us! we are 
speaking as if they were a different race from our- 


| selves—if you send a flower to their weddings, they 


are your friends some time when you may need it | 


most; they are your friends whether you ever need it 
or not. To. ask a favor of the poor, to allow one to 
be done, is a goodness that if it costs some *‘ trouble ” 
is well rewarded by the enjoyment that it gives to 
the givers; that is something which strengthens their 
backs more than a full meal does. 


We have a habit of saying that the poor are indif- | 


ferent to each other; itis utterly untrue. There is no- 
thing to be seen among those calling themselves well 


off that will equal the real devotion of the poor to each | 


other. One is ill; the men and women whose backs 
are bent with day-long toil relieve each other in car- 
ing for that sick one through the hours of both day 
and night. One dies; another takes the orphan chil- 


dren into an already crowded house, and shares his | 


own children’s bite and sup with them. 

Whenever we think of the condition of the self- 
sustaining poor, without a luxury of any sort, with- 
out a pleasure, without an outlook, without the pos- 
sibility of a dream of anything better, with an old age 
before them, first of labor and then of dependence, 
without one beguiling thing to think of, to hope for, 
to build fancies on, seeing their children grow up to 
something no better, possibly growing down to some- 
thing worse; when we think of the woman sewing 
all day and half the night for all but nothing a day; 
of the man whose shoulders are bowed with the 
swinging of the pick, uncertain if he can aiways get 
that to do, and who comes at night to a home that 
might half madden him, unless the pain of it has 
blunted him into stolidity; when we see the mother, 
with her babies all day hanging about her, with all 
the work to do, with sickness to face, or obliged to 
leave them to shift for themselves while she goes out 
to the wash-tub, and comes home at night wet, weary, 
with sodden hands and aching bones to make a little 
home life there—whenever we think of these and 
such as these, and those worse off than these, how 
can we reason and bandy arguments about their kind 
or quality, or do anything but hasten with all our 
might to relieve their condition ? 

How to relieve it is the question agitating the so- 
ciety that feels and thinks and suffers for others to- 
day, ere some sudden revolution make wrong irre- 


and striving with the return of each rolling season, The richness 
and variety of materials offered, the breadth of choice in style and 
fashion, bring but an increase of indecision and additional embar- 
rassment, 

In the past twenty-five years women’s ways and methods have 
been given more consideration, and the impulse which demands the 
development of selfhood does not leave them out. The study of 
personal relation in the accessories of her life is with each woman, 
or should be, as close and individual as the peculiar form and 
phase of each subject presented to a physician. The woman who 
fails to make a personal analysis, to recognize and understand her 
“type,” will do random work all her life. Nature has impressed 
every human being with the stamp of a distinct personality. A 
contradiction of this in the relation of the “ things ” of life brings 
discord, want of balance, failure. The woman who is disappointed in 
the effect of her gowns, her bonnets, her jewels, her house, her din- 
ners, her friends, must realize that her perception is at fault; the 
adjustment of “relations” is bad. It was Jean Francois Millet 
who said “the beautiful is the suitable.” And again, Frangois 
Delsarte, who gave his life to the study of harmonious expression, 
defined art itself as “relation; the right thing in the right place.” 

The tint of the complexion, the color of the hair and eyes, are 
but a small part of the personnel. The whole physique, the build 
of the body, mind, manner, will, nerve—all must be taken into ae- 
count in the general “make-up.” The type is a fact fixed and 
inevitable ; the wise woman accepts it, and thus sets herself to 
develop and emphasize its beauties, to overshadow and efface its 
defects. This thought will guide and control her choice in the 
purchase of material much more than fashion or cost. ‘How 
do you like my place? Redecorated, you see—everything new; 
and this Egyptian gown ?—it was the most unique thing I could 
find in Paris.” We paused and looked at the woman before 
us. Brown hair, gray-blue eyes, soft color, but the fresh tints of 
youth lost some years since; eager in thought, but a trifle timid in 
manner; the pond-lily type. If one must give the answer in truth, 
it must be this: “ Why, my dear woman, what a mistake you have 
made! The gown is handsome and brilliant; the belongings ar- 
tistic and beautiful; perfect in relation to each other; in relation 
to vou, nothing could be worse. Do you imagine yourself Cleo- 
patra, Medea, Phédre, or Theodora? Why this flame of color in 
hangings and rugs, these swords and chains, tiger-skins and leop- 
ard spots ? And this gown, with its glow and glint of purple and 
gold, suggestive of passion and intensity! These are all very 
fine, but you have contradicted yourself. You, who should be chief 
and dominant here in your own place, are overweighted, dwarfed, 
and diminished. Send here a woman dark, flashing, restless, de- 
fiant, and your picture is complete. A woman such as you needs 
repose in her surroundings; the harmony and quietness of nat- 
ure’s undertints; the low tones of blue, gray, and green; and for 
accent the flush and gleam of sky-color at sunset.” 

But wall-paper, hangings, and belongings fall into remote value 
when compared with the near and intimate association of a wo- 
man’s dress. This is a part of herself, with silent but powerful 
expression. Throw a length of material over a couch, or a chair, 
or on the floor, and it is nothing—a rag, a rug. Fashion it intoa 
garment, and it has through the wearer life and influence. It 
lends to her; it borrows from her. 

Edmund Russell, in his lectures on dress, gives some good 
points on the construction of a costume in its three attributes— 
texture, color, and form. He urges a greater simplicity and higher 
dignity as necessary to the best expression of the wearer, “ For 
a woman of light physique,” said he, “delicate coloring, vitality, 
energy, and movement, any draping, clinging material—soft wool 
or lustrous silk—has a peculiar adaptation. The hard, stiff forms 
of the old brocades, with their prosaic, stencil-like patterns and 
strong contrasts of color, suit but few women. They destroy po- 
etic suggestiveness. A large, stately woman may wear them; a 
small woman, light and willowy, must not; it is a sin against her- 
self. Repose is an idea inseparable from size; let the stout wo- 





man’s dress create that feeling: material that will fall in rich, 
heavy folds, unbroken lines, deep, soft color, and she is at her 
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best. The tight-fitting black satin, her usual grand costume, is a 
great mistake. The lights reflected from the brilliant surface re- 
veal the form; revealed form is vulgar, suggested form is poetic. 
A tall, angular woman wants something light and floating—a ma- 
terial that will follow every movement, multiplying lines and ob- 
literating angles. Proper radiation of lines has everything to do 
with the grace and expression of a gown. The shoulders and hips 
are natural points of support. Let the drapery fall from these, 
and the result is a series of long, curving radiations that give life 
and beauty. With every change of position there is a new series 
of lines, all free to follow the swing and sway of movement. —Lit- 
tle catches and fastenings are stiff and meaningless; they break 
the long sweep that alone gives ease and grace.” 

In the matter of color, the woman of mezzotint takes all the 
tone from herself when she brings a contrast with depth and in- 
tensity. She needs a background, a setting that will harmonize 
and blend; not black, nor white, nor steely gray, nor chill blue; 
these are rigid and unsympathetic; but low, warm tones—old- 
pink, old-blue, rich greens and reds, tints that are not aggressive. 
The artist’s rule suggests the color of the hair or the color of the 
eyes as a guide for a becoming gown. A bright flower in the bon- 
net, a conspicuous cluster on the corsage, may add to the style of 
a costume, but unless the wearer have a glow and brillianey that 
give her the vantage, she dare not accept the challenge. What 
she gains in style she loses in personality. A brilliant lining in a 
sleeve, a panel, or vest, a striking embroidery, a showy garniture, 
if not reached gradually as a climax, or as a high light in the tone 
of color, breaks the succession ; it means opposition, as when one 
changes without warning from a major to a minor key in the 
chords of music. There is a jar, the rhythm is gone, harmony 
and relation broken. 

These are but the beginnings of the science that recognizes the 
trinity of life and seeks to define and ennoble the personality by 
true and proper expression. It is ever “the first step which 
costs.” The day must come when woman’s dress will be much 
more than the weight-record of a purse. 





GLIMPSES INTO THE LIVES OF WORKING- 
WOMEN. 
GRACE H. DODGE. 
I. 

OW few realize, as they meet in the streets or cars girls go- 

ing and coming from factory or shop, that they are passing 
heroines—young women who are bravely taking up the burden 
of self-support, and who with patient courage are meeting trials, 
hardships, and temptations such as can never come to those more 
favored. Within the last fifty years the working-woman has be- 
come a power in the community. 
her, 


BY 


The cities could not do without 
Go into any great store and see the fruit of her labors. Ev- 
ery counter shows the work of some group of girls or women: 
brocades, silks, laces, embroideries, muslins, woollens, notions, 
fancy articles—all represent the toil of women’s fingers. 
think of the workers and of the lives they lead. 

A most valuable report has recently been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor at Washington, which gives personal statistics of 


Very few 


17,427 wage-earning girls engaged in 843 distinct industries out 
of many now open to women, and comprising the result of study in 
22 different cities. The tables bring out very telling facts. The 
average age for beginning work appears to be 15 years and 4 
mouths; but 129 out of the number commenced under 9 years of 
age, and the largest proportion, 3503, began to support themselves 
at 14. 
at five or six, and shortly after going to the factory or shop, 
where they remain, with but little recess, for ten or more hours, 
Often their work does not end when they leave the place of their 
day’s labor, for out of the whole number questioned by the agent 
of the Department, 9813 not only work at their regular oceupa- 
tions, but also assist in the house-work at home. More than half 
give their earnings to the head of the family, while very many 
have to care entirely for several others beside themselves. - The 
average wages of the 17,427 was found to be $5.24, and yet with 
this small amount 6614 do none of their own sewing, and invari- 
ably the girls present a respectable appearance. 

These wage-earners are women with ideas, high impulses, am- 
bitions, and desires such as all other women have. One of the 
ladies who collected the above statistics, and who personally met 
and learned to know about the lives of over eleven thousand of the 
girls, was asked, “ How many of them have ambitions and an in- 
ner life of desire for better things; and how many, if aided in the 
development, would turn out earnest, true women ?” Quickly came 
the answer: “Every one. I have yet to meet with a working-girl 
who could not be lifted to a higher level.” Instance after in- 
stance was given by her of the heroic lives hundreds of them 
are now leading, and of the pleasant co-operative homes she had 
found. Many of us who have been honored by becoming the 
friends of our grand working sisters could echo her sentiments. 
Nowhere else can be found in greater degree the noble im- 
pulses of heroism, self-sacrifice, patience, cheerfulness, and as- 
piration, All over the city, after a hard day’s work, thousands 
are gathered in evening schools, working-girls’ societies, or other 
rooms opened to them, where they can study and improve them- 
selves. A lady visiting a down-town evening school saw a tired, 
sickly-looking girl busily engaged with a copy-book. The teacher 
of the class said, “That girl comes regularly each night after 
eleven hours of work, and without any supper.” The lady paused 
by the girl’s desk, with the remark, “‘ Why do you come to school; 
are you not too tired?” She looked up with a smile, saying: 
“Why, I must work, and I must also be educated, so what else 
can I do? By-and-by, though, I am going to rest.” How few 
girls in sheltered homes would have shown such courage and am- 
bition! Here is another instance: A girl was left as the sole sup- 
port and care-taker of an infirm father, and she bravely assumed the 
responsibility. Rising each morning between four and five, she 
made the fire, did the household work (including washing), prepared 
breakfast, and after buying a paper for her father and making 
him comfortable, began her day’s work at the loom before seven 
o'clock. She worked in a silk factory, and when the twelve o'clock 
whistle released her, she hurried home to prepare dinner, stopping 
at the butcher’s and grocer’s on the way. The dishes were left 
to be washed up at night, for one o’clock must find her again at 
her loom, At night, after preparing supper and clearing up 
the house, she had to get her father to bed, and it was after 
eight before she was free. On certaia nights of the week she 
would be found at a class where she could improve her mind, and 
on other evenings she was busy caring for sick and tired neighbors. 
She took out flowers, fruit, etc., for distribution from a club room, 
and was one who was always ready to do a kindly act. 

One worker in a factory had a legacy of $3000 left her by a 
relative, but while legally it was hers, she felt it did not belong to 
her, as she was not the nearest of kin, and so she relinquished it 
and went bravely back to her drudgery. These women and girls, 
with their heroism and bravery, have hard lives and few oppor- 
tunities. They crave outside interests, fun, and means for self- 
improvement. Some years ago one of them came to a friend, 
saying, ‘‘ How can working-girls improve themselves and have a 
good time in the evening?’ “By co-operation, self-help, und 
mutual interest,” was the answer. The result has been that all 


For years they continue the weary round of labor, rising 
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over the city rooms have been opened by the working-girls’ soci- 
eties, where groups of from fifty to three hundred wage-earners 
find bright companionship, books, music, ete. are also 
formed in useful studies and industries. ‘ Musical drills,” or 
gymnastics to develop the body, are held weekly, physicians are 
engaged to treat members, experienced friends are there to give 
advice in case of perplexities, and even a woman lawyer has been 
found to give instruction on personal rights. 

But this is not all. A fundamental principle at the beginning 
of the movement was that through the clubs girls should become 
better fitted for the wifehood and motherhood that would prob- 
ably come to them: and therefore much is done to educate and 
train them for practical home duties. 

The president of one of the societies, herself a working-girl, in 
a recent speech, said: ‘‘ My idea of club life is contained in three 
words—agitation, education, co-operation !—rousing ourselves to 
realize our needs and condition, educating ourselves to the best of 
our abilities, and helping others by co-operation.” Nobly have 
the girls, with the gentlewomen who are their advisers and co- 
laborers, carried out these ideas, and to-day there is a vast number 
of them who have risen to a higher plane, and who are going 
on into earnest, helpful womatiheod by the force of education 
secured through co-operation. 


Classes 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW-YEAR’S FOR WASHINGTON. 

| evar receptions lasting until deep in the afternoon are to 
de be a feature of Washington life this winter, beginning with 
the usual receptions on New-Year’s Day, and for these occasions 
the ladies of the cabinet families have had special gowns prepared 
in New York. These gowns are sometimes costumes with a bonnet 
to match, and a wrap also, and as they are intended for the mild 
Washington climate, they may furnish suggestions to the Bazar’s 
readers in other gay Southern cities, and to many in the North who 
go South to escape the rigors of winter. For these morning recep- 
tions a gown (with bonnet), made for one of the daughters of a 
cabinet family, has a high bodice and straight gathered skirt of 
pale pink crépe de Chine, with long mutton-leg sleeves of trans- 
parent chiffon muslin of the same shade. A doubled frill of the 
muslin, shirred and tucked in “necklace shape,’ droops around 
the neck, the sleeves are puffed high on a lining of the thin chiffon, 
and the gown is nade quite complete in effect by a very wide Ro- 
man sash of the most delicate pink and pale blue bars, set on wide 
in front in a high point to the top of the bust, then gradually 
sloping narrower to the point below the waist line in the back, 
whence it falls to the floor. The bonnet is a softly puffed low 
toque of the two pink fabrics of the gown, to which narrow black 
velvet strings can be added at the back of the crown. The ele- 
gant wrap for the carriage is of dark old-rose Muscovite silk—soft, 
with reps like thick cords—made in a long redingote, with loose 
fronts and full bishop’s sleeves of velvet, lined throt 


GOWNS 


out with 
pink silk, and trimmed with a Medicis collar of ostrich feathers of 
the dark rose-color, and deep feather cuffs. 





A second gown to be worn when assisting at a morning recep- 
tion at the White House is a high princesse dress of white camel’s- 
hair and bengaline, with mutton-leg sleeves of the silk, and trim- 
ming of silver passementerie with brown beaver fur. The right 
front of the wool goods laps to the left over silk from shoulder to 
hip, and the diagonal line is bordered with the fur. The back of 
the bodice is pointed, and is of wool, with the silk and wool skirt 
hooked upon it. A high collar is turned over at the top narrowly 
and edged with silver, falling upon a deeper collar of fur. A 
toque of the bengaline, with fur lead, tail, and border, should 
complete this dress. 

WASHINGTON 


BALL GOWNS. 


Bridal - veil tulle is the diaphanous fabric of the charmingly 
simple ball gown in which the young daughter of a cabinet officer 
is to make her début. This fleecy white gown has clusters of 
white hyacinths tied with satin ribbon at the foot of the skirt; a 
useful detail of this skirt is that it is merely of the veil tulle as it 
comes folded double, the fold left intact at the foot, and the two 
edges gathered around the waist; soft Mechlin net of the same 
width is similarly doubled beneath this skirt, and both are mounted 
on a satin foundation skirt. The low bodice has folds of tulle laid 
from the shoulders to the points of the waist, with gathered tulle 
in the V between, and tiny rosettes of satin ribbon. A second 
white tulle gown with a wide Roman sash is further enriched and 
made interesting by having its corsage caught up on the shoulders 
and in front by three brilliant buckles that once belonged to 
George Washington, who wore them as shoebuckles; they are 
now most highly prized treasures in the collection of the young 
lady’s distinguished father, who insists that she must always add 
them herself at the last moment before putting on her gown. 

Among colored ball gowns is one of pink fish-net over pink 
satin, with three rows of wide pink moiré ribbon around the skirt, 
and pink crystal fringe falling below the ribbon. A novelty in 
black net gowns is one with flowered gold stripes made with 
straight full back breadths, while the front and sides of the skirt 
are caught up with rosettes at intervals half-way down to the 
knees. The black satin foundation skirt has an accordion-pleat- 
ing of plain black net, which has two rows of gold braid set upon 
it. The low pointed bodice with sleeves much puffed has a row 
of plaited gold braid around the neck, and a frill above of the 
plain black net taken double. The ribbon on this waist is arranged 
in the popular fashion of beginning with a point at the top and 
middle of the front, then sloping away under each arm, and nar- 
rowly folded to the point at the back below the waist, where 
it is tied in a bow with long drooping loops and ends. Black 
satin ribbon two inches wide is used on this gown. Prettiest of 
all is a ball gown of pale gray mousseline de soie, embroidered 
with polka dots, and widely bordered with silver thistles wrought 
above the hem. This forms the skirt, which is quite full all 
around, caught up on the left side in Grecian fashion, and has 
lengthwise satin ribbons from waist to foot on the right side, 
ending in rosettes below. The round gray velvet bodice is cut off 
straight across the top just below the arms, and is filled out to a 
proper height with gray mousseline de soie. The puffed sleeves 
are also of the mousseline, and a twist of this soft fabric is set on 
the edge of the waist. 


TRAINED GOWNS FOR OLDER LADIES. 


Trained gowns of velvet, brocade, or satin, with accessories of 
lisse, mousseline de soie, or lace, will be worn to the ceremonious 
dinners and receptions so frequent in Washington. Many ladies, 
the wives of Senators and of members of the cabinet, have aban- 
doned low corsages, leaving them for their daughters, and will 
themselves wear bodices that are high in the back, with the front 
cut low, square or pointed, and filled in to the throat with anv of 
the transparent soft fabrics now in vogue. The sleeves are small 
or large, as best suits the wearer, and are composed of the two 
fabrics of the gown. In many cases the dark velvet is seen only 
at the back of the gown, while the entire front is of a light brocade, 
or of two light fabrics, such as a pale brocade with white chiffon 
muslin or lace, with some added trimming of pearl and gold or 
beaded embroidery on the bodice, and Prince of Wales clusters 
of ostrich feathers catching up the drapery of the tablier. 


Velvet trains for women of average height are made of four 
breadths ; their greatest length is seventy-five inches, and they are 
round or oval at the end, with very straight sides; at the top the 
middle breadths are thickly pleated, and are usually set on the 
end of the velvet bodice; the side breadths are then drawn back 
to the middle at the top and hooked there, to keep the train in 
slender graceful shape. Velvet is put quite plain down the back 
or the front of elbow sleeves, and the brocade or transparent fab 
ric is set on quite full. The front of the gown shows most elab- 
oration, the skirt consisting of a middle breadth of 


brocade in 
cross folds, placed to suit the wearer’s figure 


, and a flat pleated 
gathered panel of mous 
seline de chiffon or ot spangled het o1 embroidered lisse betwee nh 
these breadths, 


breadth of the same each side, with a full 


Sometimes these brocade front breadths are set 
in plain, when it is well to slit them up from the foot, in openings 
eight or ten inches deep and only four inches apart, to keep them 
from drawing, and a flounce of lace or of lisse should be put under 
neath to show The front of the bodice is round 
ol pointed, with the brocade coming down plainly from the shoul 
ders, and the velvet beginning in the 
the waist. 





iu > openings 
side seams and pointing to 
The open neck is edged by wide trimming of pearl 
and gold spangles on net, with some gold bead fringe or wired 
gold points, in which are sew colored stones that look like jewels 
Mousseline or lisse is gathered in guimpe fashion in the open neck, 
and drawn around the throat wi 
else a band of the jewelled trimming fe 


h very simple standing frills, o 





lvet for the back of 





One of these rich gowns has royal purple ve 


the bodice, sleeves, and train, while the is of 


front 
cream white ground strewn with purple wistarias 


broeade, the 
Another gown, 
of golden brown velvet, for the stately wife of a Senator, has the 
tablier and vest of pearl white satin brocaded with yellow pop 
pies; the square neck is filled in with white chiffon muslin, and a 
trimming of gold and pearl spangles is set on the bodice and on 
the elbow sleeves ; the latter are of velvet, with a lengthwise puff 
An elegant gown, with a train of blush-rose satin, 
has brocade of gold stripes and rose-buds for the side 


of the muslin. 





feadtiis, 
and a tablier of soft white cliiffon muslin gracefully caught up by 
pale pink ostrich feathers in Prince of Wales clusters. The high 
bodice opens in a V below the throat, and has a high wired Me- 
dicis collar of jewelled net edged with points, and elbow sleeves 
that are satin and brocade, filled in with the chiffon muslin. <A 
rich black brocaded satin has the front of the basque opening in 





jacket shape, to disclose a cloth-of-gold vest, which is toned down 
by a drapery of black net hung with pendants of jet and gold beads 


THE USE OF LACE, 


Lace is coming into use again, but is set flatly —entre deux, as the 
French say—as insertions around the skirt, or 
breadths 


in rows act 
A Louis Quinze toilette, for instance, has a pale blue 
satin skirt with two broad insertions of old Mechlin lace let in the 
satin above the hem; 


Oss side 


the bodice is a long Louis Quinze coat of 
with a vest almost as long of embroidered white 
satin, worn with an enormous jabot of the lace. A 


light blue velvet, 
black max 
jetted net rep- 


the 


embroidery above. 


quise lace dress has for its vest and side breadths 
resenting two wide borders, like 


sinaller wreaths or medallions of jet 


insertions, neat foot, with 


VIOLET, GRAY, AND BLACK 


The three colors of half-mourning—violet, gray, and black, with 
white—are the favorites of the season with Parisiennes, who wear 
them out of mourning, and the faney for these quiet, refined colors 
is seen here in every assembly of fashionably dressed women. _ It 
is predicted that these colors will also be favored for spring and 
summer gowns, as French foulards and China silks are now being 
made with white grounds dotted with black, or black with white 
petit pois spots, and in each case wood-violets, singly with long 
green stems, are scattered over the surface, and are massed near 
one selvage as a border. Fuchsias or petunias in reddish purple 
shades are also set about singly on white or purple grounds. A 
little velvet will be used in trimming the bodice of these gowns, 
and rows of velvet ribbon will trim the skirt 


ANOTHER HINT OF SPRING 


Suéde, ashes-of-roses, and other light tan browns with little 
yellow in them are in great vogue for winter gowns that are cov 
ered by long cloaks when worn in the street, and these colors are 
to be brought out for early spring gowns in fine wool serges, 
camel’s-hair, cashmere, ete. Borders of graduated stripes of a 
darker shade will be added to many of these light brown woollens ; 
others will have for the skirt a pattern of balls in lengthwise rows, 
graduating smaller toward the top; and still others will have 
diagonal stripes that meet in four points in the middle of the 
breadths in the Eiffel Tower fashion. Checks, bars, plaids, and 
stripes of different weaving, rather than of contrasting colors, will 
also be worn in the spring. 








The Bazar gives these ¢ arly hints to 
its readers that they may bear them in mind when looking ovet 
the tempting bargains of goods offered in midwinter for much 
less than their original price. 

For information received thanks are due Madame Barnes 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taylor: 
Bovuti.urer Bros. 


and 
and Le 





PERSONAL. 

Baron Hackert, an Englishman of Scotch descent, who is a 
member of the firm of Rothschild & Co., bankers, has come to 
this country to marry Miss Stokes, daughter of Anson Phelps 
Stokes, to whom he has been engaged for some little time. Baron 
Halkett inherits his title from a Hanoverian ancestor, upon whom 
it was conferred in the reignof George I. The Baron is a tall, 
well-built, and athletic man, of about twenty-eight years of a; 
with curling hair and.a blond mustache. eae 

—Mrs. J. S. Sarocka, the grandniece of General Pulaski, pro- 
poses travelling through the South to speak on the life of her dis- 
tinguished ancestor. Mrs. Sarocka was for many years an exile 
in Siberia with her husband, but, unlike other exiles, she speaks 
in the highest terms of her treatment by the Russian officials. 
—The Marquis de Caux, once the husband of Adelina Patti, is 
dead. The Marquis was a great favorite at the court of Napoleon 
IIT., and used to lead the cotillon with rare grace at the Tuileries 
balls. He was young and lithe of figure then, but he grew stout 
with age, though he never lost his elegance of carriage. 

—At the recent reception given in Washington by Sir Julian 
and Lady Pauncefote their four daughters were present, down to 
the voungest, a child of eleven, who stood by her mother’s side 
and dealt out programmes of the music to the guests. The four 
sisters wore red satin over-skirts over black under-skirts, which is a 
truly English combination. 

—The eighty-second anniversary of J. G. Whittier’s birthday 
was celebrated at Amesbury, Massachusetts, on the 17th, but not 
at the poet’s house. 





His health is too delicate to permit of any- 
thing of a disturbing or exciting nature. A few friends called 
upon him, and he received a large number of letters and pre- 
sents. 

—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe declined to be interviewed upon the 
subject of Western society by the reporter of a San Francisco 
paper, stating as a reason that when she had said nothing on a 
similar occasion, she was made to say much that was unpleasant, 
therefore if she spoke at all, there was no telling what words 
might be put into her mouth. 
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Breakfast Caps. 

Dorrep point d’es- 
prit lace with a 
notched edge and a 
trou-trou heading is 
used for the cap Fig. 
1. Two frills of the 
lace drawn on nar- 





row white ribbon 
overlap around the 
front of the narrow 
cap frame, and two 
double bands run 
with ribbons droop 
at the back. A ruche 
of narrow loops and 
a pearl bead aigrette 
trim the top. 


TORTOISE-SHELL 


The cap Fig. 2 is of wide cream 
silk lace. The lace is gathered on 
a small pointed frame, with two 
short ends, sewed to forma point, 
hanging at the back. A white 
tulle ruche is set into the front 
edge, and a bow of wide brocaded 
ribbon on the crown. 


House and Visiting 
Toilettes. 

Tue toilette illustrated in Fig. 1 
is of irregularly crossbarred wool 
—blue dashed with white—com- 
bined with plain blue cloth. The 
cloth represents an under-skirt, 
which is bordered with foids that 
are piped with gray silk, and is 
studded with buttons on the front. 
On the sides there are flat draper- 
ies of the figured wool, that on the 
right side forming a revers, which 
is buttoned to a strap from the 
left across the back. The redin- 
gote has triple jacket fronts edged 
with light gray silk, opening on a 
tucked vest of the cloth. 

The costume Fig. 2 is of brown 
cloth and velvet, the latter em- 
broidered in fawn-colored silk. 
It is designed to represent a 
sleeveless redingote of cloth over 
an under-dress of velvet, the red- 
ingote being made. with velvet 
sleeves and a crossed velvet vest 
terminating under an embroidered 
girdle, and the skirt having a 
lapped velvet front with embroid- 
ered borders. 


Afternoon and Dinner 
Gowns. 
See illustrations on page 25. 

Licur gray-blue bengaline with 
silk embroidery of a darker tint, 
with some silver, is the material 
of the pretty afternoon gown il- 
lustrated. The skirt is. slightly 
draped on the front only, where, 
too, it has a deep border of em- 
broidery at the foot; an embroid- 
ered revers is on- the left side. 
The short bodice has full fronts 
opening with embroidered revers 
on a pleated vest, and a half-belt, 
collar, and cuffs of embroidery. 

Dinner gowns for young la- 
dies are made of flowered Louis 
Quinze brocades with the half-low 
square bodice and short pointed 
demi-train shown in the illustra- 
tion. The bodice is draped from 
the high shoulders to the slight 
point at the waist line with em- 
broidered crépe lisse or with mous- 
seline de soie. A sash drapes the 
edge of the bodice, and falls in 
long ends finished with fringe. 
The skirt is quite straight, with a 
slightly draped front breadth 
edged with fringe, and the right 
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side has a panel of em- 
broidery. Dark damask 
roses like those in the 
brocade are worn on the 
corsage as a_ necklace, 
and in the coiffure. The 
fan is of red gauze, the 
slippers of red satin, and 
the gloves are cream 
white Suéde, 

A very graceful tea 
gown shown on the third 
figure is of soft silk of a 
light pink shade called 
rose d’orient, and is 
trimmed with white Ori- 
ental lace. The tunic 
drapery of the front 
forms an apron; it is 
mounted quite full on the 
shoulders, and is caught 
slightly at the waist, fall- 
ing thence to the foot 
The back is en princesse, 
with ample pleats form- 






» Harn ORNAMENTS. 


ing a fan in the middle. The 
sleeves are cut quite full in a sim- 
ple and favorite shape. The deep 
pleated collar is surmounted by a 
rose ribbon cravat. Catogan coif 
fure tied with rose-colored ribbon 


Embroidered Tea and Side- 
table Cloths. 
See illustrations on page 25. 

Tue tea cloth illustrated is of 
cream white linen, with a diaper 
damask centre and a deep bor 
der, part of which is in canvas 
weaving to afford space for em 
broidery. The working pattern 
for the border is given in type in 
Fig. 4, together with a key to the 
colors which the type or symbols 
represent. It is worked with a 
loosely twisted linen thread. The 
stitches are the same as those 
for the side-table cover, which are 
shown in detail in Fig. 3, the solid 
blocks being worked in flat stitch, 
the more open parts in cross stitch, 
and the straight lines in chain or 
stem stitch. Or it can be simpli- 
fied by working it in cross stitch 
throughout, one stitch to each 
type of the design. The side-ta- 
ble cloth, Fig. 2, is of plain white 
linen of rather coarse texture. It 
has a wide hem-stitched hem all 
around, and a drawn-work border 
across the front e’ge only, with 
worked corners. Above the drawn- 
work is the embroidered border, 
which is shown in full size in Fig. 
8. It is worked in linen thread in 
dark and light terra-cotta, olive, 
and straw-color. The work is done 
over a strip of canvas basted on 
as a guide to the stitches, and pull- 
ed out in threads when the work 
is finished, The illustration shows 
the work with and without the 
guide canvas. Part of the solid 
work is in flat stitch, and part in 
Persian cross stitch, which is eross- 
ed irregularly, consisting of a long 
stitch forward over four threads 
of canvas crossed by a short stitch 
over the lasttwo. The border ter- 
minates at its lower edge in points 
worked in flat stitch in straw-color. 
At the upper edge is a herring- 
bone in olive. 





Hanging Pin-Cushion. 
See illustration on page 25. 

Tux satin covering for this pin- 
cushion is cut ten inches long and 
eight wide, with the ends pointed 
and decorated with a small spray of 
embroidery. The muslin cushion 
inside is of corresponding dimen- 
sions, and is stuffed with perfumed 
bran. It must not be stuffed too 
tightly, as the cushion is to be tied 
at the centre witha silk cord,a loop 
of the cord serving to hang it by. 


ASRS 
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PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
(Continued from front page.) 


give up that fancy. Mr. Moore isn’t much of a 
catch, now /” 

She raised her head, and there was an angry 
flash in her eyes that for a second frightened 
him 

“ Magnanimous !”’ she said, with a curl of her 
lip. “To taunt a man with being ill !—when per- 
haps he is lying on his death-bed !” 

“ It is not because he is ill,’ he retorted; and 
his naturally pale face was somewhat paler. ‘I 
dare say he'll get well enough again. It is be- 
cause he is dead broke and ruined! And do you 
know who did it 2” he went on, more impetuous 
ly still, “Well, I did it! I said I would break 
him, and I broke him. I knew he was only 
playing with you, and making a fool of you, and 
[ said to myself that I would have it out with him 
—either he or I would have to go to the right 
I said I would smash him; and I have 
Do you see this check? That 
was waiting for me at my rooms this morning. 
Eleven hundred pounds—that was two days’ work 

and I had plenty more before. But do 
think it is his check? Nota bit! It is 
drawn out by a friend of his. It is lent him. He 
is just so much the more in debt; and I don’t be- 
lieve he has a farthing in the world. And that’s 
the wonderful creature all you women are wor- 
shipping !” 

Now this foolish boy ought to have taken care ; 
but he had been carried away on a whirlwind of 
jealous rage. All the time that he was pouring 
forth his vengeful story, Miss Burgoyne’s face had 
more and more hard. And when he 
ceased, she answered him, in low and measured 
tones that conveyed the most bitter scorn, 

“ Yes,” she said, “‘ we women are worthy of be- 
ing despised, when—when we think anything of 
such creatures as men are capable of showing 
themselves to be! Oh, it is a fine time to come 
and boast of what you have done, when the man 
you hate—when the man you fear—is lying ill, 
delirious, perhaps dying. That is the time to 
boast of your strength, your prowess! And how 
dare you come to me,” she continued, with a sud 
den toss of her head, “ with all this story of gam- 
bling and debt? What is it to me? It seems 
that is the way men fight now—with a pack of 
cards! That is fighting between men—and the 
victor waves a check in triumph,and comes and 
brags about it to women! Well—I—lI don’t ap- 
preciate—such—such manliness. I think you 
had better go and see to your father’s funeral 
—instead of—of bringing such a story to me!” 
said Miss Burgoyne, with heaving bosom; and it 
was real indignation this time; for there were 
tears in her eyes as she turned proudly away 
from him and marched straight for the door of 
the room. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” he cried, intercepting 
her. “Kate, I did not mean to offend you! I 
take back what I said. How could any one help 
being jealous—seeing your off and on relations 
with him all this time? and you would never say 
one thing or another. Forgive me—” 

She turned to him, and there were still indig- 
nant tears in her eyes 

“Tt isn’t fair!” she said. “It isn’t fair!—he 
is ill—you might have a little humanity—” 

“ Yes, I know,” he said, quite humbly and im- 
ploringly (for this young man was in a bad way, 
and had lost his head as well as his heart). “ And 
I didn’t mean half what I said—indeed I didn’t! 
And—and you shouldn’t reproach me with not 
going at once down to Petmansworth, when you 
know the cause. I shall be among a lot of peo- 
ple who won't know my relations to you—I shall 
have all kinds of duties before me now—and I 
wanted to take with me one word of assurance. 
Even if it was only sympathy I wanted, why should 
I not come first to you, when you are the one I 
care for most in the world? Isn't it a proof of 
that, when my first thought is of you when this 
great change has taken place? Don’t you see 
how you will be affected by it—at least, if you 
say yes. I know you are fond of the theatre, 
and of all the flattery you get, and bouquets, and 
newspaper notices; but you might find another 
way of life just as satisfying to your pride—I 
mean a natural pride, a self+espect such as every 
woman should have. Oh, I don’t mind your re- 
maining on the stage for a time, anyway; we could 
not be married for at least six months, I suppose, 
according to usual observances; but ‘I think if 
you knew how you could play the part of great 
lady down at Petmansworth, that might have as 
great attraction for you as the theatre. I was 
considering in the train last night,” continued 
this luckless youth, studying every feature of his 
mistress’s face for some favorable sign of yield- 
ing, “that perhaps you might agree to a private 
marriage, in a week or two’s time, by private li- 
cense ; and we could have the marriage announced 
later on.” 

“ Oh, Perey, you frighten me,” said the young 
lady, whose wrath was clearly being mollified by 
his persuasive words, or perhaps by other consid- 
erations. “I couldn’t think of such a thing! 
Oh, no, no! What would my people say? And 
what would the public say, when it all came out ?” 

“T only offered the suggestion,” said he, sub- 
missively. “It would be making everything sure, 
that was all. But I can quite understand that a 
young lady would rather have a grand wedding, 
and presents, and a list of friends in the Morning 
Post ; well, 1 don’t insist; it was only a fancy I 
had last night in the train; but I am sure I 
would rather study your wishes in every respect.” 

She stood silent for a little time, he intently 
waiting her answer. 

“Tt is too serious a matter for me to decide by 
myself,” she said at last, in a low voice. 

““ But who else has any right to interfere?” he 
exclaimed. “Why should you not decide for 
yourself? You know I love you—you have seen 
it—and I have waited and waited—and borne 
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with a good deal. But then I was hardly in a 
position to demand an answer; there would have 
been some risk on your part; and I hesitated. 
Now there can be none. Dear Kate, you are go- 
ing to say one word !—and I shall go away down 
to all this sad business that lies before me with 
a secret comfort that none of them will suspect.” 

“ Tt is too sudden, Percy,” she said, lingerinyly ; 
“T must have time to consider—” 

“ What have you now -to consider ?” he remon- 

strated, 
““A great many things,” she said, evasively. 
“You don’t know how a girl is situated. Here 
is papa coming to town this very morning—Jim 
and Cicely have gone up to Paddington to meet 
him. Well, I don’t know how he might regard 
it. If you wanted me to leave the theatre alto- 
gether, it would make a great difference; I doa 
good deal for Jim and Cicely—” 

“ But, Katie,” he said, and he took her hand in 
spite of her, ‘“ these are only matters of business ! 
Do you think I can’t make all that straight? Say 
yes!” and he strove to draw her toward him, and 
would have kissed her but that she withdrew:a 
step, with her cheeks flushing prettily through 
the thin make-up of the morning. 

“You must give me time, Percy,” she said, with 
downeast eyes. “I must know what papa says.” 

“ What time?” 

“ Well—a week,” she said. 

‘A week be it; I won’t worry you beyond 
your patience, dear Kate,” said this infatuated 
young man, “ But I know what you will have to 
say then to make me the happiest of human 
beings alive on this earth. Good-by, dearest!” 

And with that he respectfully kissed her hand 
and took his leave ; and so soon as she was sure 
he was out of the house she rang for breakfast, 
and called down to the little maid to look sharp 
with it too, She was startled and pleased in one 
direction ; and, in another, perhaps a trifle vexed ; 
for what business had any man coming bothering 
her with a proposal of marriage before breakfast? 
How could she help displaying a little temper 
when she was hungry, and he over-pertinacious ? 
Yet she hoped she had not been too outspoken 
in her anger, for there were visions before her 
mind that somehow seemed agreeable. 

That was another anxious day for those neople 
in Piceadilly; for the fever showed no signs of 
abating, while some slight delirium returned from 
time to time, Nina, of course, was in constant 
attendance ; and when he began, in his wander- 
ings, to speak of her, and to ask Maurice what 
had become of her, she would simply go into the 
room, and take a seat by the bedside, and talk 
to him just as if they had met by accident in the 
Piazza Cavour. For he had got it into his head 
now that they were in Naples again. 

“Oh yes, it is all right, Leo,” she would say, 
putting her cool hand on his burning one, “ they 
will all be in time, the whole party; when we 
get down to the Risposta they will all be there; 
and perhaps Sabetta will bring her zither in its 
ease. Then there will be the long sail across 
the blue water, and Capri coming nearer and 
nearer; then the landing, and the donkeys, and 
the steep climb up and up. Where shall we go, 
Leo?—to the Hotel Pagano, or the Tiberio? 
The Pagano ?—very well, for there is the long 
balcony shaded from the sun, and after luncheon 
we shall have chairs taken out—yes, and you can 
smoke there—and you will laugh to see Andrea 
go to the front of the railings and sing Al ben 
de tuoi qual vittima,’ with his arms stretched out 
like a windmill, and Carmela very angry with him 
that he is so ridiculous. But then no one hears 
—what matter ?—no one except those perhaps 
in the small garden-house for the billiard. Will 
there be moonlight to-night before we get back ? 
To-morrow Pandiani will grumble. Well, let him 
grumble; I am not afraid of him—no!” 

So she would carelessly talk him back into 
quietude again; and then she would stealthily 
withdraw from the room, and perhaps go to the 
piano, and begin to play some Neapolitan air— 
but so softly that the notes must have come to 
him like musie in a dream. 

Lord Rockminster called that afternoon, and 
was shown upstairs. 

“Tm going down to Scotland to-night,” said 
he to Maurice, “and I have just got a telegram 
from Miss Cunyngham—you may have heard of 
her from Mr. Moore ?” 

“Oh yes,” Mangan said. 

“She wishes me to bring the latest news.” 

Well, he was told what there was to tell— 
which was not much, amidst all this dire uncer- 
tainty. He looked perplexed. 

“T should like to have taken Miss Cunyng- 
ham some more reassuring message,” he said, 
thoughtfully. “I suppose there is nothing either 
she or I could do?”—and then he drew Maurice 
aside, and spoke in an undertone—“ except per- 
haps this. I have heard that Moore has been 
playing a little high of late, and has burned his 
fingers. I hope you won’t let his mind be har- 
assed by money matters. If a temporary loan 
will serve, and for a considerable amount, if ne- 
cessary, I will rely on your writing to me, may I?” 

“Tt is exceedingly kind of you,” Maurice said, 
but made no further promise. 

No, Lionel had not been forgotten by all 
his fashionable friends. That same afternoon a 
package arrived, which, according to custom, Mau- 
rice opened, lest some acknowledgment should be 
necessary. It proved to be Lady Adela Cunyng- 
ham’s new novel—the three volumes prettily 
bound in white parchment. 

“ Is the woman mad with vanity ?” said Francie, 
in hot indignation, “to send him her trash at 
such a time as this ?” 

M.urice laughed; it was not often that the 
gentle Francie was so vehement. 

“ Why, Francie, it was the best she could do,” 
he said. “For when he is able to read it, it will 
send him to sleep.” 

He was still turning over the leaves of the first 
volume. 

















“ Oh, look here!” he cried. ‘ Here is the dedi- 
cation—‘ To Octavius Quirk, Esq., M.A., in sin- 
cere gratitude for much kindly help and encour- 
agement.”” Now that is very indiscreet. The log- 
rollers don’t like books being dedicated to them ; 
it draws the attention of the public, and exposes 
the game. Ah, well, not many members of the 
public will see that dedication !” 

A great change, however, was now imminent. 
Saying as little as possible—indeed, making all 
kinds of evasions and excuses, so as not to alarm 
the women-folk—old Dr. Moore intimated that he 
thought it advisable he should sit up this night 
with Lionel; and Maurice, though he promised 
Francie he would go home as soon as she and 
the old lady had left, was too restless to keep his 
word. They feared, they hoped—they knew not 
what. Would the exhausted system hold out 
any longer against the wasting ravages of this 
fell disease, or succumb and sink into coma and 
death? Or would Nature herself step in, and 
with her gentle fingers close the tired eyes and 
bring restoring sleep and calm? Maurice meant 
to go home, and could not. First of all, he staid 
late. Then, when the nurse came down, she was 
bidden to go back into bed again, if she liked. 
Hour after hour passed. He threw himself on 
the sofa, but it was not to close his eyes, And 
yet all seemed going well in the sick-room. Both 
the Doctor and he had convinced themselves that 
Lionel was now asleep—no lethargic stupor this 
time, but actual sleep, from which everything was 
to be hoped. Maurice would not speak ; he wrote 
on slips of paper when he had anything to say. 
And so the long night went by, until the window- 
panes slowly changed from black to blue, and 
from blue to gray. 

About eight o’clock in the morning the old 
Doctor came out of the room,and Maurice knew 
in a moment the nature of his tidings. 

“ Allis going well,” he whispered. “The tem- 
perature is steadily decreasing—nearly three de- 
grees since last night; and he is now in a pro- 
found sleep ; the crisis is over, and happily over, 
as limagine. I’m going along to tell his mother 
and Francie, and to go to bed for a bit.” 

And Maurice? Well, here was the nurse; he 
was not wanted; he was a good-natured sort of 
person ; and he had seen how patiently and faith- 
fully Nina had goncealed her grief, and done 
mutely everything they wanted of her. A few 
minutes’ drive in a hansom would take him down 
to Sloane Street; the fresh air would be pleasant 
—for his head felt stupefied for want of rest; 
and why should not Nina have this glad intelli- 
gence at the first possible moment? So, forth 
he went into the white light of the fresh April 
morning; and presently he was rattling away 
westward, as well as the eastward flowing current 
of the newly awakened town would allow. But 
very much surprised was he, when he got to Mrs. 
Grey’s house, te find that Nina was not there. 
She had gone out very early in the morning, the 
maid-servant told him; she had done so the last 
two or three days back — without waiting for 
breakfast even. 

“ But where does she go?” he demanded, won- 
dering. 

“IT don’t know, sir,” the girl said; so there 
was nothing for it but to walk leisurely away 
back to Piccadilly: after all, Nina would be sure 
to make her appearance at the usual hour, which 
was about ten. 

By the time he was nearing Lionel’s lodgings 
again he had forgotten all about Nina; he was 
thinking that now, since Lionel seemed on a fair 
way to recovery, there might be a little more 
leisure for Francie and himself to talk over their 
own plans and prospects. He was on the south- 
ern side of Piccadilly, and sometimes he glanced 
into the Green Park, when suddenly his eye was 
caught by a figure that somehow appeared famil- 
iar. Was not that Miss Ross, walking slowly 
along a pathway between the trees, her head bent 
down, though sometimes she turned and looked 
up toward the houses for but a second, as if she 
were asking some unspoken, pathetic question ? 
She was about opposite Lionel’s rooms, but some 
little way inside the park, so that it was not 
probable she could be seen from the windows. 
Well, Maurice walked back until he found a gate, 
entered, and went forward and overtook her. In 
fact, she seemed to be simply going this way and 
that, hovering about the one spot, while ever and 
anon a hopeless glance was cast on the unrespon- 
sive house fronts up there. 

“Miss Ross !”’ he said. 

She turned quickly, and when she saw who it 
was, her face paled with alarm. For a moment 
she could not speak. Her eyes questioned him, 
and yet not eagerly ; there was a terrible dread 
there as well. 

“Why are you here?” 
prise. 

“T could not rest within-doors—I wished to be 

nearer,” she answered, hurriedly ; and then fixing 
her eyes on him, she said: “ Well? What is it? 
What do they say?” 
“Oh, but I have good news for you,” said he; 
such excellent news that I went away down to 
Sloane Street, so that you could hear it without 
delay. The crisis is over, and everything going 
on satisfactorily.” 

She murmured something in her native tongue, 
and turned away her face. He waited a minute 
or two, until she brushed her handkerchief across 
her eyes, and raised her head somewhat. 

“Come,” said he, “ we will go in now. 
you have had no breakfast. Do you want to be 
ill too? Mrs. Jenkins will get you something. 
We can’t have two invalids on our hands.” 

She accompanied him, with the silent obedi- 
ence she had shown all the way through; she 
only said, in a low voice,as he opened the door 
for her, 

“TY wonder if Lionel will ever know how kind 
you have been to every one?" 

This was a happy day for that household; 
though their joy was subdued, for a shadow of 
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possibilities still hung over them. And perhaps 
it was the knowledge that now there was every 
probability of the greater danger being removed 
that caused a certain exaggeration of minor 
troubles and brought them to the front. When 
Mangan begged his betrothed to go out fora five 
minutes’ stroll in the park before lunch, he found, 
after all, that it was not his and her own affairs 
that claimed their chief attention. 

“T don’t know what to do, Francie,” he said, 
ruefully, “I’m in a regular fix, and no mistake. 
Here is Nina—it seems more natural to call her 
Nina, doesn’t it ?—well, she talks of going away 
to-morrow, now that Linn is ina fair way to 
get better. She is quite aware that he does not 
know she has been in London, or that he has 
seen her; and now she wishes he should never 
be told, and that she may get safely away again, 
and matters be just as they were before. I don’t 
quite understand her, perhaps; she is very proud 
for one thing; but she is very much in love with 
him, poor thing—she has tried to conceal it as 
well as ever she could; but you must have seen 
it, Francie—a woman’s eyes must have seen it—” 

“Oh yes, Maurice!” his companion said; then 
she added: “and—and don’t you think Linn is 
just as much in love with her? Iam sure of it! 
It’s just dreadful to think of her going away 
again—these two being separated as they were 
before—and Linn perhaps fretting himself into 
another illness, though never speaking a word—” 

“But how am I to ask her to stay ?” Maurice 
demanded, as if in appeal to her woman’s wit. 
“There’s Miss Burgoyne. Linn himself could 
only ask Nina to stay on one condition—and Miss 
Burgoyne makes it impossible.” 

“Then,” said Francie, grown bold, “ if I were 
you, Maurice, I would go straight to Miss Bur- 
goyne, and I would say to her, ‘ My friend Lionel 
is in love with another woman ; he never was in 
love with you at all; ow will you marry him?” 

“Yes, very pretty,” he said, moodily. 





“The 
first thing she would do would be to call a po- 
liceman and get me locked up as a raging lunatic. 
And what would Linn say to me about such inter- 
ference when he came to hear of it? No; i must 
leave them to manage their own affairs, however 
they may turn out; the only thing I should like 
in the mean time would be for Nina to see Linn 
before she goes. That’s all; and that I think I 
could manage.” 

“ How, Maurice ?” 

“Well, there is simply nothing she wouldn’t 
do for Linn’s sake,” he made answer; “and if I 
were to tell her I thought it would greatly help 
his‘recovery if he were to know that she was well, 
that she was here in London, and ready to be 
friends with him, and looking forward to his get- 
ting better, then I am pretty sure she would re- 
main for that little time at least, and do anything 
we asked of her. Of course it would not do for 
them to meet just now—Linn is too weak to stand 
any excitement—and he will be so for some time 
to come; still, I think Nina would wait that time 
if we told her she could be of help. Then once 
these two have seen each other and spoken, let 
them take the management of their own affairs. 
Why, good gracious me!” he exclaimed, in lighter 
tones, “ haven’t you and I got our own affairs to 
manage, too? I have just been drawing up a 
code of regulations for the better governing of a 
wife!” 

“Oh, indeed !” said Francie. 

“Yes, indeed !” said he, firmly. “Iam a be- 
liever in the good old robust virtues that have 
made England what she is—or, rather, what she 
has been. I’m not a sentimentalist. If the sen- 
timentalists, and the theorists, and the faddists go 
on as they are doing, they'll soon leave us without 
any England at all; England will be moralized 
away to nothing; there will only be her name, 





8; 
and her literature, left to remind the world that 
she once existed. The equal rights of women— 
that’s one of their fads. The equal rights of wom- 
en! Bosh! Women ought to be very proud and 
grateful that they are allowed to live.at all! How- 
ever, that is a general principle; the particular 
application of it is that a man should be master 
in his own house, and that his wife’s first and 
paramount duty is to obey him.” 

“You shouldn’t frighten me too soon, Maurice,” 
she said—but she did not appear to be terribly 
scared, 

“And I mean to begin as I mean to end,” said 
he, ominously, as they were about to cross the 
street on their way back. “TI am not going to 
marry a Wife who will have all her interests out- 
of-doors. I will not allow it. A woman, madam, 
should attend to her own house and her own hus- 
band, and not spend her time in gadding about 
hospitals and sick-wards, and making friends and 
companions of nurses.” 

Francie laughed at him. 

“Why, Maurice,” said she, as they were about 
to enter, “ you yourself are the very best nurse I 
ever saw.” 

But it was not in this mood that Mangan re- 
ceived Miss Burgoyne when she called that after- 
noon to make inquiries. She and her brother 
were shown to the room upstairs; and thither 
Mangan followed them. He was very polite, and 
cold, and courteous ; told her that Lionel was get- 
ting on very well; that the fever was subsiding, 
and that he was quite sensible again, though very 
weak; and said he hoped his complete recovery 
was now only a question of time. But when the 
young lady—with more hesitation than she usu- 
ally displayed —preferred a request that she might 
be allowed to see Mr. Moore, Maurice met that by 
a gently decisive negative. 

“He is not to be disturbed in any way. Per- 
feet rest is what the doctors ordain. He has been 
left a wreck; but his fine constitution will pull 
him through; in the mean time we have to be 
most careful.” 

She was silent and thoughtful for a minute. 

“T can’t see him?” 

“T think not—it would be most unwise. You 
would not wish to do anything inconsiderate ?” 
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“Oh, certainly not. May I write to him, then ?” 
she asked. 

“Tt will be some time before he can attend to 
any letters. You have no idea how weak he is. 
We want him to remain in perfect rest and 
quiet.” 

“This is Thursday,” she’said. “ Supposing ev- 
erything goes well, and I called on Tuesday next, 
could I see him then ?” 

“By that time it would be easier to say,” he 
answered, with diplomatic ingenuity. “TI should 
think it very likely.” 

“It will be a long time before he can come 
back to the theatre ?” she asked again. 

“There is no doubt about that.” 

“ But his voice will be all right when he gets 
well?” 

“ Dr. Whitsen seems to think so.” 

She stood undecided for a moment; then she 
said: 

“ Well, I won’t write until you give me leave, 
I don’t mind your seeing the letter when I do. 
In the mean time will you tell Lionel how awful- 
ly glad I am that he is going on well, and that 
we shall all be glad to have him back at the the- 
atre ?” 

“T will give him the message.” 

“Thanks—good-by!” And therewithal Miss 
Burgoyne and her brother Jim withdrew, 

But if Maurice set his face against that young 
lady being allowed to see Lionel in his present 
exhausted condition, it was quite otherwise with 
his notions about Nina. He talked to the three 
doctors, and to Mrs. Moore, and to Francie—to 
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WINDOW GARDENS. 
bcp boxes filled with luxuriantly grow- | 
ing, free blooming plants will prove things | 
of beauty which will give pleasure to the inmates 
of the house, the chance guest, and the passer-by. 
Plants thrive much better when the pots are 





sunk in boxes than when kept on shelves or 
stands, where the sides of the pots are exposed 
to the sun, which bakes the earth and tender 
roots. The lover of flowers will find herself well 
repaid for the time, labor, and money expended in 
providing these snug receptacles for her plants 
by the growth, vigor, and lavish bloom they will 
show 

Our aim is only to tell how to provide some 
pretty and inexpensive boxes for the better keep- 
ing of the plants already housed. But we stop | 
a moment to urge that in each home some bit 
of greenery should have a place. 


| 
Jecause means 
are limited, choice plants hard to obtain, or the 
time to be devoted to their care short, the plants 
which will yield pleasure and carry a bit of sum- 
mer through the long months of cold and snow- 
storms should not be given up 
It is far better to have plain boxes filled with 
easily grown plants than to have none at all. 
Because Mrs. Highfly has window boxes which 
are creations of art in pictured tile and carved | 
wood, filled with rare plants and tended by an 
experienced gardener, is a very poor reason why 


some one else who happens to be blessed with a 
lesser share of riches should not try to have the 
more inexpensive boxes and easier grown flowers 
within her reach. 

It isa happy fact that ordinary flowers can be 
vought for a trifle, and will grow and bloom so lux- 
uriantly that they will rival the rare exotics in 
their grand surroundings. The window space at 
command and tle means of the owner will decide 
to some extent the kind of boxes to be used. 
Really attractive ones can be made, put in place, 
and filled for a trifle, and even under the care of 
an inexperienced hand the plants will yield full 
return in flowers and foliage. 

To make window boxes which will be positive- 
ly handsome and show no trace of their plebeian 
origin requires but little skill or artistic ability. 
The boxes may be made of pine or any kind of 
inch-thick board. They should be as long as the 
window is wide, one inch deeper than the largest 
pot to be put in them is high, and one inch wider 
than the pot is broad. 

Any ordinary carpenter can put the boxe’ to- 
gether, but he should be instructed to use screws 
in place of nails for joining, since if nails are used 
the seams will soon show unsightly gaps. The 
top of the box may be finished by a narrow 
moulding, or by an inch-wide strip of thin board. 
The carpenter can either fasten it on or only 
fit it and leave it to be put on later, according to 
the decorations decided on. It is a good plan to 
have all window boxes furnished with a zine lin- 
ing, but as this adds quite an item to the expense, 
it may be left out, and the boxes made perfectly 
water-tight by covering the cracks up the corners 
and around the bottom on the inside with putty, 

When the boxes are ready for decorating, lo- 
cation, the kind of flowers to be grown in them, 
and the colors in the furnishings of the room 
where they are to be placed must all be taken 
into consideration before deciding how they are 
to be ornamented. 

Bright colors should not be used for an entire 
box, and bright red in quantity should be avoid- 
ed, unless the box is intended for holding ferns in 
a north window. Bright green is a color also to 
be omitted, 

The most simple way to finish a box is to stain 
and oil it. A good staining fluid for imitating 
walnut is made by adding powdered burnt um- 
ber to boiling vinegar until the desired shade is 
procured. Apply the stain to the wood while hot, 
using a brush to put it on with, and rubbing off 
well with a woollen cloth. After the stain has 
dried in the wood, oil with boiled linseed-oil, rub- 
bing long and well. 

A very fine imitation of mahogany may be ob- 
tained by rubbing the wood with a solution of 
nitrous acid, then apply with a soft brush 
one ounce of dragon’s-blood dissolved in about 





a pint of alcohol, with a third of an ounce of 
carbonate of soda, mixed and filtered. This will 
have a great brilliancy of polish. If it becomes 
marred, it can be restored by the use of a little 
cold-drawn linseed-oil. 

More elaborate effects can be obtained by 
painting. A pretty box can be made by marking 
off the ends and sides into three inch-wide per- 
pendicular stripes, and painting with pale blue, 
creamy brown, very light pink, and soft pale gray, 
using one color to a stripe, and taking them in 
the order named. Two coats of paint must be 
used, and one of varnish, after the last coat of 
paint is perfectly dry. The stripes must be car- 
ried up over the moulding around the top of the 
box, so that the stripes will show on the upper 
edge. 

Instead of stripes, the box may be marked off 
into three-inch squares, and the squares paint- 
ed with the colors named. The effect is much 
better than would be imagined. 

A very good imitation of a box with tiles set 
in may be made thus: mark off the ends and 
sides of the box into squares the size of the depth 
of the box. There will be a square on each end 
and three or four on the sides. Frame the squares 
by tacking on narrow flat moulding. Paint the 
squares inside the moulding any color liked, and 
further ornament them with figure designs or 
arabesques ; paint the moulding a dark brown, 

Another box may be painted a very dark blue 
all over. On each end and the sides mark circles 
as large as can be made to leave an inch-wide 
space between them and at top and bottom, Paint 
the space inside the circles a creamy white, and 
on this ground some suitable design. Either fig- 
ures or small landscapes can be used effectively. 
They can be easily adapted to the purpose from 
the designs given in the different art publications. 
After the painting is perfeetly dry, the boxes 
should have two coats of clear varnish. 

If the windows are low, the boxes may be placed 
on the floor, and should then have casters or small 
knobs screwed under each lower corner for feet. 
If the windows do not reach to the floor, the boxes 
should be raised enough to bring the top of the 
boxes on a level with the window-sill, or an inch 
or two below. It should never be so high that 
the light does not fall evenly over the plants. The 
boxes may be supported on iron brackets serew- 
ed to the wall or furnished with legs. 

It is often desirable to keep large single 
plants on the floor near low windows. These can 
be provided with small boxes large enough to cov- 
er the pots holding them. Such boxes should 
have casters, so that the plant can be moved easily 
from place to place. They will be found a great 
improvement over the unwieldy pot, which must 
be lifted. They may be decorated in any of the 
ways described. 

With the exception of ferns, it is better to keep 
the plants in pots, and set the pots in the boxes, 
filling in the spaces with moss or with sand, and 
covering the tops with growing moss. The plants 
can then be changed without disturbing them, and 
when one plant gets out of bloom, the pot can be 
lifted out, and another put in its place. 

The plants should never be crowded too closely 
together. It is much more satisfactory to possess 
a few strong, free-growing plants than three times 
as many struggling with each other for room to 
grow. 





PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT AS 
‘AN OFFICER.” 


PAINTED IN 1634. 


See illustration on double-page Supplement. 


Too i.never has been a painter more frank 
_ and-unsparing of self than the master real- 
ist Rembrandt. If he was sometimes remorse- 
less in revelations of the character of others, he 
was equally ready to publish portraits of himself, 
sometimes almost caricatures, and occasionally, 
as in one or two portraits of his old age, embody- 
ing a pitiful actuality. No less than thirty-four 
etchings, or nearly one-tenth of Rembrandt’s en- 
tire work, are portraits of the artist, who is rep- 
resented with dishevelled hair, with haggard eyes, 
or with exaggerated features, as well as with em- 
broidered cloaks, pluned bonnets, sabres, birds 
of prey, and other effective accompaniments of a 
more conventional portraiture. Nearly one-eighth 
of Rembrandt’s paintings are portraits of himself 
—a statement which seems doubtful until we 
reckon up for ourselves the fifty-six portraits re- 
garded as representing Rembrandt in Dutuil’s 
list of 452 paintings. In his painted portraits of 
himself Rembrandt rarely indulged the fantastic 
humor seen in several etchings, but he composed 
and painted these portraits with perfect freedom. 
He was responsible to no one; he was not sub- 
ject to the caprices of a sitter, and so he was 
able to experiment at his will with costumes and 
attitudes and shades of expression. It was not 
unnatural self-love or vanity, but primarily an 
artist’s love of his art, that caused Rembrandt 
to paint and etch himself so often, with a hearty 
liking for subject and work quite characteristic 
of his age. To the world these portraits are in- 
valuable, since they exhibit the master absolute- 
ly unconstrained by any external circumstances. 

This ease of manner is less apparent, possibly, 
in the portrait of Rembrandt called “ An Officer,” 
which is reproduced in this excellent engraving, 
than in the portrait of Rembrandt with Castrea 
called “The Man who Laughs,” or in certain 
other examples. For in this picture Rembrandt 
indulged his painter-like love of telling accesso- 
ries—the sheen of velvet, the glint of armor, the 
texture of plumes, the gleam of gold, dark velvet 
slashed cap with nodding plumes. There is a 
gorget of glittering metal, and a black cloak with 
a border of gold-lace. The alert pose of the 
head and expression of the face, as reproduced 
in the engraving, show the thoroughly effective 
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character of this finely vigorous study. The origi- 
nal, which has been known at various times as 
“A Soldier,” “An Officer,” and a “ Portrait of 
Rembrandt in Armor,” came from the Van Slinge- 
landt collection, and afterward the private gal- 
lery of William V., to its permanent resting-place 
in the Royal Museum of The Hague. 

The date usually assigned is 1634, the year of 
Rembrandt’s marriage to the Saskia whose face 
appears so often in his paintings and etchings. 
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It was only four years since Rembrandt had be- 
gun his career in Amsterdam, and yet he had al- 
ready conquered, by the famous “ Anatomy Les- 
son” of 1632, and by portraits, which possibly 
helped him professionally more than his biblical 
subjects. As compared with the work of his lat- 
ter period, this picture shows a repression in the 
coloring, and a certain minuteness as opposed to 
breadth in the brush-work; but it would be sur 
perfluous to add that the picture is very beautiful. 
Moreover, it represents Rembrandt’s marriage 
year—the first year of the greatest happiness 
which came into his checkered life; a happiness 
suggested, we may imagine, in the expression of 
this portrait, but destined to brighten his life for 
only a few short years. Rietey Hrrcncock. 





THE BARYE EXPOSITION. 


fh eren is on view at the American Art Gal 

leries in this city an exhibition which, by 
common consent of qualified critics, must rank 
as the chief artistic event of the century. Its 
aim is to raise funds for a monument to the great 
French sculptor Barye; its scope, to show at 
one collective view the representative work of ten 
French masters recognized as leaders in the rev- 
olution of realism against classicism in art dur- 
ing the period extending from 1830 to the present 
day. 

In 1883 the chief attraction in Paris was a re- 
gal display, the “Cent Chefs-d’(Euvre,” a collee- 
tion of one hundred masterpieces, lent by their 
respective owners. There the aim was different. 
The display included ancient as well as modern 
works. Rembrandt* appeared side by side with 
Corot, Raphael with Millet, and Franz Hals with 
Rousseau. Here we can estimate at one glance 
the advance made in the past fifty vears in the 
faithful rendering of nature, and measure that 
progress accurately by returning for a moment 
to one or two of the earlier pictures painted in the 
prevailing taste of the day, as “ Love’s Flight” 
or “The Rape of Rebecea,” and at once realize 
how impossible it would henceforth be for art to 
return to w6rn-out traditions. It is an extremely 
encouraging feature of this exhibition that there 
should have been so many masterpieces purchased 
in recent years by American art lovers; that so 
glorious a display should haye been forth-coming 
at short notice from American galleries. Here is 
unequivocal proof of the rapid. growth of art feel- 
ing in this country, more particularly as most 
American collections have béén formed during the 
past twenty or perhaps thirty years. 

Another and.a striking proof of this art growth 
is found in a fact.of the deepest interest, in point, 
at least, of educational value. The coming to 
this country of the world-renowned “ Angelus” 
had been so enthusiastically heralded, public at- 
tention so widely aroused by the colossal figures 
reached at a recent sale, making its final posses- 
sion little short of a national triumph, that its 
arrival was looked for with extraordinary impa- 
tience. It is not saying too much, therefore, to 
assert that the “Angelus” occupies as prominent 
a place in the minds of visitors to the American 
Art Galleries as it does bodily on the draped wall, 
where it hangs in solitary grandeur. 

It were impertinent to dwell upon the more or 
less general disappointment experienced, says the 
press, among the public regarding the size of the 
picture, for the merest glance at any art catalogue 
reveals the modest dimensions of 214 by 254 
inches. Nor can I enter here upon the question 
of relative excellence in the “ Angelus” 











as com- 
pared with other paintings by the same master. 
Certain it is that in the simple scene—a peasant 
couple interrupting their field labor, at the call of 
the evening bell from the rustic steeple, to bow 
their heads in reverent prayer—there is a depth of 
religious feeling, a poetry of the heart, which trans- 
lated in its perfect, absolute sincerity into the 
art language, enhanced by utmost resources of 
color science and technical skill, must find its 
way to the deepest emotions of every beholder. 
Again, in addition to the excellences which must 
make the “ Angelus” a model for all time, the 
celebrated picture has now acquired for us a novel 
and unique species of interest. That a painting of 
such limited size and homely subject, absolutely 
free from attention-courting artifice or clap-trap 
of any sort, should have found a purchaser—and 
this no merchant prince or railroad king, but sim- 
ply an association of art lovers—at the stupen- 
dous figure of over half a million franes, is a fact 
so eloquent that its significance can hardly be 
overstated. 

It is impossible within the limits of this notice 
to enter upon the merest mention of works by 
Rousseau, Troyon, Diaz, Dupré, ete., which com- 
bine in making this important collection so emi- 
nently instructive. To some Rousseau’s great 
landscape “ Hoar-frost”’ (le Givre) may seem the 
gem of the display; others prefer Corot’s glow- 
ing landscape with Cupids dancing in the fore- 
ground, or his dreamy “ Lake of Nemi.” I con- 
fess to a peculiar attraction toward representa- 
tions of animal life, as depicted in Géricault’s and 
Delacroix’s paintings, and in Barye’s sculpture. 
This is really animal life prise sur le fait. It 
seems impossible to go further in the direction 
of feline craft or leonine violence than has been 








* One of Rembrandt's gems, the famous “ Gilder,’ 
now in our Metropolitan Museum, figured in that col- 
| lection, the pride of the Duc de Morny’s gallery. 





done in Delacroix’s tigers and leopards, in Géri- 
eault’s “‘ Lion at Rest’ (not crouching, as errone- 
ously translated in the catalogue from the French 
couché), and in Barye’s lions, jaguars, and pan- 
thers. His “Jaguar Devouring a Hare,” writh- 
ing in the voluptuousness of satisfied cruelty over 
his feeble victim, sends one home with a long 
shudder. 

The one flaw in this admirable coilection is a 
sin of omission. I fail to discern reasons for 
the absence of works by Delaroche and Courbet. 
Certainly the former should have figured by the 
side of Delacroix, and the latter fills too impor- 
tant a place in modern realism to be ignored in 
so representative a display. ApkLe Rocu 





A MARKET EPISODE. 


\ TITH the noise the brokers made, 
With the music Mammon played, 
Rang and roared like very Bedlam 


The Chicago Board of Trade, 
Where the Demon of the Market 
Led the discord, bell in hand— 
Demag, with his shrieking chorus, 
Dives, with his bellowing band 
Till the clamor in the chamber 


Grew the clamor of a town, 
And the money-mad halloo, 
As if battle trumpets blew, 
Seemed a dithyrambie tempest 
That would never quiet down. 


Sut amid the Babel din 

Came a sinall magician in, 

And the tumult quickly dwindle 
To a murmur low and thin 
Thro’ that revel hall of Plutus 
Stole a hush of queer surprise. 
All the “bulls” and “ bears,” enchanted, 
Dropped their voices and their 
For the velvet-footed vision 
Gliding o’er the marble floor 


eves, 


Soothed them, like a tender spell, 
To a feeling none would tell, 
And a look like fathers’ faces 


Peeping thro’ the nursery door 


*Twas a curious magic spun 

Round the heart of every one; 

*Twas a something less than sentiment, 
And something more than fun. 

Oh, a cat may watch a king, they say; 
Sut chance had altered that, 

For a whole brigade of money kings 
Were looking at a cat; 

Nor the corn of all the prairies, 
Nor the cotton of the South, 
Calling thro’ the “ ticker’s” whir, 
Could their souls that moment stit 
Like the sight of gray 
With a kitten in her 


Grimalkin 
mouth. 


It was pussy’s “moving day”; 
For some warning seemed to say 
She must domicile her 
Farther out of peril’s way; 
And the mother’s new 
With her brood of mother cares 
From behind the elevator 

To behind the gall ry stairs 
Was the play that caught the traders 
As they rushed their bargains thro’, 
And the small domestic 1 
Was so pretty and so droll 

Not a man but would have watched it 
Till the dinner whistle blew 


babies 


migration, 


’ 





Buyer's bid and jobber’s bet, 

Stock commission, margin, net, 

and “ futures 
Pussy made them all forget, 

As with head erect 
Straight she 
Laid it in its new-made et 
And sedately trotted back. 
Every time she took a kitten 

All the crowd their silence broke 
With a chorus of hurrahs; 

And a symphony of “ahs,” 

When at home she safely dropped it, 
Like a gentle thunder spoke. 


Consols, credits, “ shorts,” 
her burden 


toted o’er the track, 





Never heeding looks or cheers, 
On her slow and calm careers, 
Thro’ the lane of eager gazers 
Marched the cat with slanting ears; 
To and fro with patient paces, 
Turn by turn and trip by trip, 
Going with a furry bundle, 
Coming with an empty grip, 

All her mind upon her business, 
Pussy kept her steady gait, 

And the wonder-smiling men 
Saw her pass and pass again, 
Counting eats thro’ all the litter, 
And the last was number eight. 


At the ending of the play 
Of Grimalkin’s moving day, 
When her meek and mewing family 
Was snugly stowed away, 
On the first step-of the stairway, 
Seated with a quiet grace, 
Pantomime of dumb contentment, 
With her paw she washed her face; 
And the speculators, laughing 
As the mimic “ curtain fell,” 
Vowed the cat-and-kitten drama 
Was a treat that paid them well. 
But the charm was broken surely, 
And (so soon it seemed a sin) 
Ere the last half-minute went 
Of that quarter-hour well spent 
They were “whooping up the market” 
With the same old Babel din. 

Turron Browy. 
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‘And when they were come into the house, they saw the young Child with Mary His mot} 
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His mot, and fell down, and worshipped Him,” Matthew, ii. 11.—Drawny sy ALFRED IREDERICKS. 
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ASPIRATION. 

TITHIN the meadow of Time’s book 
\ Let my song be the laughing brook 
That sings along its silver way 
As ’twere a dryad gone astray, 
Seeking by music’s balm to bless 
The hunger of its loneliness. 
Let all my lines like ripples run 
lorever mirroring the sun; 
Gay as the light lisp of a leaf 
Unmarred by any gust of grief; 
Sweet as the soft south wind that blows 
Its tender love-song to the rose; 
Clean-cut and perfect as a gem 
Set in a sultan’s diadem. 


So, later, if my rhymes be read 
By maid or youth, it may be said: 
His was a slender reed whose notes 
Were fashioned in the birds’ slim throats; 
Their joyous cadences and sweet 
He made his melodies repeat. 
No melancholy strain he knew; 
His skies were always bright and blue. 
Life seemed for him to slip along 
As his limpid song, 
Which, in its grace and simple art, 
Echoes the gladness in his heart 
Frank DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 


smoothly as 





MY BEWRY KIVER. 
BY MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 


ITHE iron region of Ohio supports a class of 
| people who are more unlettered and ignorant 
of the world they are not geographically far re- 
moved from than one knowing older countries 
would think possible. 

Cut off by the circumstances induced by pov- 
erty from communication with even small cen- 
tres, the little communities that live in the score 
or so of painfully ordinary cottages clustering 
around the superintendent’s larger house at every 
furnace have few educational, social, or religious 
advantages. 

The men, with their various pursuits of dig- 
ging, carting, ore smelting, blast tending, and 
charcoal burning, have the certain dignity of char- 
acter which constant toil without oppression 
makes a characteristic of our American laborers; 
but the women, with no motive for ambition or 
stimulus to industry, sink in most cases into 
quarrelsome slatterns, knowing too little of other 
better lives to repine at their condition, or feel 
shame for their own utter shiftlessness. 

But with all the pitiable contraction of their 
lives, these simple people have their histories. 
There are joys and sorrows, lovings and forsak- 
ings, trustings and betrayings, weddings and 
burials even there, rude and primitive as society is, 
that we shrink from acknowledging kinship to it. 

Connecting a line of furnaces planted from six 
to ten miles apart with a river town, a short sin- 
gle-track railroad passes through such a desolate, 
unpicturesque country that one wonders how, in 
the midst of such depressing effects, even the 
prosaic charcoal burners, whose kilns abound in 
the vast wooded spaces between the furnaces, re- 
tain the small gifts of intelleet with which nature 
has sparingly endowed them. 

Stations on this dreary road are represented 
by roughly built platforms, upon which “ pigs "— 
iron bars of uniform size—lie in massive piles 
awaiting transit, while behind the platform is a 
more or less wretched-looking log hut. 

There were no regular stoppages on the daily 
trips, but whenever freight enough accumulated 
upon a platform, a signal from the dweller in the 
contiguous hut brought the train to a pause 

No passenger trains were run, but the few trav- 
ellers who occasionally wished to go to or from 
the furnaces were accommodated in an old, rick- 
ety, covered car that was secured to each train 
of platform cars. 

Secured is certainly too strong a word to use, 
for the first trip I ever made on this unique rail- 
road the couplings quietly gave way, and left our 
car midway between two stations. The dense 
shade of the forests through which the track ran 
like a thread made the twilight now fast coming 
on seem like the darkness of night. But we feared 
nothing beyond a short delay, believing ourselves 
of sufficient importance to be returned for when 
the train hands should discover the loss of the car. 

There were but two passengers besides myself 
and Uncle Jack, who was taking me out to visit 
his family, then summering at his furnace, and 
occupying the superintendent’s house. These 
other passengers were veterans who whiled away 
the waiting hours for themselves and us by long 
stories of the war. 

But deep darkness fell upon us at last, and 
still there were no symptoms of the truant loco- 
motive’s return. Then it was decided that we 
would better walk the five miles between us and 
the next stopping-place, for without a light to 
show we could not prevent the engine, if it ever 
did come back, from running into our car, 

It was a weird and weary walk upon the track. 
We could distinguish in one of the coal clearings 
which we passed occasionally the outline of a 
building which seemed to be windowless, for no 
gleam of light rayed from its forbidding gloom. 

One of the ex-military men ran forward, shout- 
ing, and a door in the low structure opening 
quickly, showed the figure of a man peering out 
into the darkness, his long thin hair and gaunt 
form thrown into strong relief by the fire-light 
behind him. 

“Who ’s vere now ®” he drawled, answering a 
louder, nearer shout, and bending his long arm 
to shade his eyes with his crooked elbow, as if 
the darkness into which he looked were blinding 
light. 

“Three men an’ a woman,” explained the 
shouter, concisely, “left on the track below thar, 
an’ wantin’ supper and a signal.” 

















We had reached the door by this time, and en- 
tered unbidden, I seeking eagerly the welcome 
warmth of the wood fire. 

“Show a signal to wonst,” said one of my fel- 
low-travellers ; “ the engine ‘ll be comin’ back fer 
our kyar an’ run smash into her.” 

“Show up a light, Flury,” said the white-haired 
master of the place to his daughter, and a pale, 
sad, hopeless-looking woman emerged from the 
shadows of the other side of the room at his call. 

Reaching up to a shelf, she took down a broad 
knife and a great piece of fat salt pork, from 
which she cut thin slices, laying them upon a tin 
plate, which she carried to a window opposite the 
door, flinging open a rude shutter, and setting 
the plate upon the sill; then, lifting a half-burned 
stick, she lit the pork, and left it to blaze smokily 
in the light wind. There was neither frame nor 
glass to the window, so the grease-laden smoke 
was blown inward odorously. 

‘Have you no candles,” I could not help ask- 
ing, “nor lamps?” 

‘“‘Nary,” said the man, laughing, as if my ques- 
tion was a joke. 

Flury said nothing, but occupied herself with our 
supper, setting tin plates on the pine table, after 
hanging a battered iron teakettle over the fire, 
which, by some philosophic readjustment of the 
smouldering logs, had been made to blaze merrily. 
Coarse crockery, cups without saucers, and crook- 
ed bone-handled knives and two-tined forks were 
added to the table appointments. Then were 
produced a bowlful of maple-sugar lumps with 
a base of thick dark syrup, a half loaf of dark 
and solid bread, a large square of cold boiled fat 
pork, and supper, except for the tea, was ready. 

A tin two-quart measure repoussé with dents 
stood on the hearth, with a broken plate for cover. 
Into this, already half full of old tea leaves, Flury 
threw a handful of fresh ones taken from a cov- 
erless cigar box, and added a supply of water 
from the kettle. 5 

At that moment a shriek from the returning 
locomotive showed us that our loss had been dis- 
covered, and to evade the dismal supper set be- 
fore us, I proposed to get up on the engine, as 
the two old soldiers were about to do, and ride 
down to the car we had left, but learned for the 
first time that we had reached our destination, 
Uncle Jack’s furnace being nearer to this station 
than any other on the track. 

But evidently there had been some lack of con- 
tinuity in the postal service—one could well im- 
agine it with such travelling facilities—and my 
cousins had not driven out to meet us. Uncle 
Jack started to walk to the house, bidding me to 
wait till his return with the horses. As he left, 
Flury brought the pork luminary to the table, 
hitherto lit only by the fire blaze, and put it upon 
a pedestal, which was a short section of log set 
upright, and joined her father in hospitable ur- 
gency that I should partake of the feast. 

Rather than grieve the poor woman I tried 
heroically to drink some tea without milk, and 
eat some butterless bread, but it was nearly im- 
possible. 

““Gitter one er my biscuits, marm,” said sud- 
denly a sweet young voice that made me almost 
drop my cup, so unaware was I of any other pre- 
sence in the room. 

I had not looked about me since the pork was 
brought from the window, and now by its light I 
saw a low bed in a dim corner, and lying on it a 
sick girl, with flushed face and large brilliant 
eyes. 

“It’s Viney,” said her mother ; and glad of any 
excuse for leaving the table where the old man 
and his almost equally old-looking daughter were 
supping comfortably upon horrors, I walked over 
to the gloom of the shadowy corner where the 
cot stood. - 

“Have vou been long ill, little one?” I ask- 
ed, thinking I spoke to a child, her face and the 
wasted hand, in whose hollow her chin rested, 
were so small. 

A cruel fit of coughing forestalled her reply, 
and told me too surely of the hopeless nature of 
her illness. 

In the two long hours while I waited for Uncle 
Jack to walk home and eome back for me, I 
heard the history of the girl and her sickness. 
The mother told it me, knitting, as she talked, 
upon a piece of proad lace. 

“Tell ’er what’s med me gin over this a-way, 
marm,” said the sick girl, pulling my long glove 
on to her wasted little hand, and examining it 
with pleased interest. “I bet she’s a rale lady, 
like his folks.” a 

“Slip one an’ bine eleven, leave tweuty - five 
onter the needle, begin firs’ row o’ patron,” said 
the mother, counting slowly. “Yes, Viney. Lars 
June there were three youn® fellers a-through 
yere on a survey, an’ they stopped fur the’r vit- 
cuals long er we-uns mor’n a week, and then 
they sot up a hut fur ’emselves, an’ kep’ roun’ 
yere fur a month. Viney wuz tuk up with the 
bes’ favored of ’em from the firs’.” 

“Cuss ’im!” ejaculated Viney’s grandfather, 
kicking viciously at the burning logs. 

“Go orn, marm,” said the girl, as calmly as 
though it were another’s story she was demand- 
ing. 

“'Tworn’t long,” obeyed the mother, 
th’ feller "peared to lose ’is head over Viney. 
Morton his name wuz. He’d lag back an’ be 
a-missin’ when th’ others ’ud start out ter wuk, 
en’ ef he did git off ’ith ’em, he’d slink back arter 
a while, en’ stay roun’ the house hind’rin’ Viney.” 

“Viney was a pictur’ lars summer,” said the 
old man, meditatively. “She wus ez harnsome 
ez the painted chiney plates into a stere winder.” 

“Don’t interrupt marm, gran’ther,” said the 
girl, calmly. 

“Viney wuz seventeen,” contirued the mother, 
“but she hedn’t no more sense nor a kitten. 
Some of the burners over to the kilns was arter ’er 
continool, but. she wudn’t look at ’em. He wuz 
allus gettin’ ’er off ter fetch a bucket er water, or 
a-walkin’ away with ’er inter the woods arter 
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brakes. He used to mek ’em up inter bunches, 
and stick ’em inter crocks en jugs, an’ she’d sit 
roun’ an’ look at ’em when she wern't lookin’ at 
him. He showed us some fortygrafts he brought 
along of his folks, an’ ther house inside an’ out. 
Ther’ wuz one pictur’ of ’is own room thet Viney 
tuk ter awful, so he give it to ’er, en one o’ him- 
self too.” 

“Here ther be,” said the sick girl, pulling them 
from under her pillow, 

I took them over to the odious, ill-smelling 
light, whose smoke had made a cloudy veil to the 
rough ceiling, and saw a young man’s face with 
a certain beauty about it that might well have 
charmed eyes used only to furnace hands and 
charcoal burners. The other picture showed a 
pretty, rather luxurious, room, evidently sacred 
to a bachelor’s use. 

“Look at the lace trimming onter the bewry 
kiver,” said Viney, studying my face with eager, 
glittering eyes. 

“Yes,” said Flury; “thet ar lace struck Viney 
awful. She ses, ‘Oh, marm! ef I on’y hed a 
piece of lace like thet ar ter trim onter a weddin’ 
gown.’ Yer see, it ’ad come to thet, she’d 
begun to think of ’er weddin’.” 

“Had Mr. Morton asked her to marry him ?” 

“He hedn’t arst ’er in rale words, but he’d 
kyner med ‘is meanin’ plain to ’er in ways as both 
me en her thought wuz hones’, en I wuz kyner 
sayin’ hallelujah, amen, to myself all the time, 
*cause I knowed she'd be in a decent way of livin’ 
compared to the woods yer, ef she merried ‘im. 
I used ter think while I wuz workin’ roun’ what 
she’d look like in thet ar room all trimmed off 
’ith lace, and her mebbe a-dressin’ in light cali- 
coes, like a royal queen, every day ’n the week. 
I'd lose ’er when she was merried inter a family 
like thet, but I'd ruther ’a’ lost ’er thet a way than 
this.” 

One quick, dry sob came then that brought 
the tears to my eyes, though hers were dry, and 
she went on, without stopping a moment, knitting 
as before, with a careful attention to slipping, 
binding, putting thread over twice, taking up two 
together, and all the other maddening details, 
which seemed to interest her more deeply than 
the story. 

“T allus wuz a great han’ ter knit, en when I 
see how Viney wuz set on thet ar lace, I cleaned 
th’ rust offen my littlest knitten-needles, en I 
bought some thread offen a peddler thet wuz car- 
ry’n’ a great pokeful o’ things ter sell ter ther 
furnace, an’ I set out fer ter pick up ther patron 
from th’ pictur’. ’Twuza pineapple patron half- 
way down, yer see, en a long pinted edge with 
er leaf inter it. ’a’ med it all out ’f I 





I eudn’t ’a’ 
hedn’t known- the pineapple part, en the oak- 
leaf scallop is the same thet used ter be on ther 
old vine patron I use ter mek when I wuz a gyurl 
en lived ter Gal’polise. I put seven rows of fag- 
gotty in between ; mebbe ther’d oughter be eight, 
but Viney she med it out ter be seven in ther 
pietur’,” 

“She’s a-got it ’most done now,” said Viney, 
looking admiringly at the long piece of lace, turn- 
ed by smoke and handling to the complexion of 
a ham rind, “en she’s agoin’ ter trim it onter a 
short gown ter bury me in.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” I exclaimed, seizing her 
hot little hand. ‘TI will write to my doctor to- 
morrow, and get him to send some medicine for 
your cough. You want to get well, I am sure ?” 

“Dun know ’s I do,” said Viney, a little mild 
surprise at my emotion widening her eyes. 

“ No, she hain’t got no wishes to get well,” said 
her mother, after counting stitches and binding 
off. “Thet Morton turned outer be a-foolin’ of 
’er, en ever sence she’s foun’ it out she’s kiner 
courted death. Lars time gran’ther went down 
ter ther river he met one of them three surveyin’ 
fellers, en he p’inted out a place in a newspaper 
wher’ it said Morton wuz merried to a gyurl ter 
his own place. Gran’ther”—with a glance at her 
white-haired father now sleeping by the fire, hav- 
ing first replenished the pork plate, and secured 
a fresh cloud of smoke, which covered him like a 
pall—* gran’ther he tole his news off sudd’n when 
’e come in, en Viney she dropped like a shot bird. 
I thought she wuz swounded ter death, but we 
fetched her to with peppernip en burnt feathers. 
Thet night, long ’bout bedtime, she wuz missin’, 
an we wuz huntin’’er all night roun’ the woods, 
me en gran’ther. Day wuz a-breakin’ when we 
foun’ ’er all humped up against a big sugar-tree, 
en talkin’ fas’ ez preachin’. She didn’t know 
nawthin’ she wuz sayin’. Pop packed her home 
in ’is arms like she’d been a baby, en she lay 
ravin’ in a fever nine days, en it lef’ er with a 
cough thet’s carry’n’ ’er off fastern a horse can 
lope.” 

‘“*Cuss ’im, cuss ’im,” muttered the old man, 
half waking, and wholly choking with a dense 
lock up of smoke that encircled him immovably 
in the still air of the cabin. 

“ Blow out the light, gran’ther,” said Viney, 
“ or set it inter the windy, wher ther ’ll see it when 
they come ’long ’th the team.” 

“She use ter be as spry’s a well bucket,” con- 
tinued Flury, after the last suggestion had been 
taken, “en see ’er now, can’t rise ’er head, nor 
never will. Take up two together, put thread 
over twice, narry, slip one, knit two, put slip 
stitch over.” 

I sent the next day, by means known to Uncle 
Jack, for wine and other delicacies for the dying 
girl, and twice during the next week I drove over 
the corduroy-roads to visit her. 

My visit to my kin was over in three weeks, 
and going early to the station, I spent a last hour 
at Viney’s bedside. There was a little lighting 
up of the apathy in her sweet, wasted face when 
she saw me enter. 

“T’ve tuk all yer physic,” she said; “I wudn’t 
’a’ tuk it fer no one else, en now I’m drefful sorry 
yer off. Marm’s got ’mos’ two yards of lace knit, 
en I guess she ne’enter do no more, there’s nuff 
ther ter trim onter the short gown, roun’ the collar 
en sleeves en down the front. I wisht I cud ’a’ 
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hed a white one, but marm’s goin’ ter cut up my 
light caliker skirt ter mek it outer, en mebbe it "Il 
do wellenough. Gran’ther’s good ; he says I’m to 
be kerried on the cyars to Blocksport, en buried 
decent inter the graveyard.” 

“Don’t, don’t,” Timplore. ‘“ How can you talk 
so calmly of such dreadful things ?” 

“T don’t mind ’em,” she said, looking absently 
at the tears that streamed from my eyes. “The 
circuit rider was here arter I began ter cough, en 
he sang a song thet kiner made we want ter go. 

**¢In heaven ther’s peace en j'y en love; 
I long fer ter go ter heaven above.’ 


Them two lines wuz a-hitched onter every verse, 
en he sung em powerful. You cud’a’ hearn ’im 
a mild off. Thinks ter me, ‘j’y en peace en love,’ 
them’s what med lars summer so fine ter me. 
‘Rider,’ says I, ‘I’m jes f’erce ter go ter heaven 
above; how’ll I get thar?’ ‘“‘ You've got ter be 
a lover of the Lord,’ says he.” 

A frightful coughing fit interrupted her, and 
excited the old man’s feelings so unwontedly that 
he paced up and down, exclaiming, “Cuss ’im, 
cuss ’im!” with such unusual vigor that Flury 
felt called upon to attempt quieting him. 

“Let your mother tell me the rest,” I said, see- 
ing Viney making an effort to speak. 

“No, no,” she gasped; “gimme a gulp of thet 
wine yer sent me, en I'll be able ter talk. The 
rider he knelt down yere,en’e med a pra’r jes ez 
loud ’s’e cud holler. Marm said’twar powerful, 
but I didn’ tek notice. I wuz a-worryin’ so how 
I'd get ter be a lover of the Lord, when I didn’ 
know nothin’ particular ’bout ’im. When ’e ’d 
went I arst marm ef she knowed anythin’ "bout 
the Lord when she lived ter Gal’polise, en she 
telled how she’d clean forgot, cause ’twas so long 
ago, en she’d hed so much trouble sence ‘long er 
her firs’ husband en her boys gettin’ killed inter 
ther war, en my pop bein’ run over on the track ; 
but she walked, marm did, cl’ar off to Pete Row- 
an’s kiln—Pete used ter be a leader—en brung 
’im along ter tell me all *bout ’ligion.” 

Her words had been uttered painfully, and now 
she became so faint and breathless that it was 
impossible for her to go on, She made a feeble 
sign to her mother, who took up the narrative 
stolidly. 

“ Pete cum, en when he seen Viney—she wuz 
raised up then, with a piller to her back—he just 
flopped down on his knees in pra’r, en then he up 
en zorted, like he wuz to a ‘sperence meetin.’ 
He med it plain to Viney—plainer en ther rider 
thet sung so powerful loud—'et she'd ‘got ter do 
no more steerin’ of fer herself, but 
jes fling herself plum inter the Saviour’s arms en 
let ’im pull her through. En he talked so dre’d- 
ful p’inted thet he lef’ both we-uns, me en th’ old 
man, seekin’ too.” 

“They-uns is goin’ ter be lovers of th’ Lord 
too,” said Viney, faintly. “ Gran’ther and marm’s 
both on’em comin’ ter heaven too ter hev peace 
en j’y en love,” chanting the last words faintly, in 
a thin, sweet, broken voice. “ Pete ther’ 
ain’t no such j’y on yearth as ther’ is ther’. Tells 
all bout it in th’ Bible, he tole us.” 

‘Have you no Bible?” I asked 

“Yes,” answered Flurv, *‘we-uns hez a Bible 
with a clasp onter it, en Viney reads in it; but 
she ’ain’t never got so’s she cud mek out nawthin’ 
but three-letter words, like dog, en cat, en them 
kind; but she picks ’em ont from th’ rest, en 
they’s a great comfort to’er. I used ter go ter 
school some when I wuz a gel ter Gal’polise, en 
I'd oughter know nuf ter teach ’er mor’n she 
knows now, but hard work, en pore times, en wor- 
ryin’ *bout th’ boys en ther pop thet wuz all kill- 
ed inter th’ wars’ kiner med me forgit all I ever 
knowed. ’Twuzacl’ar parable how I ever kim ter 
rec’lec’ how ter knit lace, but I guess ’twas ’cause 
Viney wuz so set on hevin’ some, med me worry 
it out.” ’ 

They could neither write nor read writing with 
any success, but I gave Flury an envelope direct- 
ed to myself at the address of a relative in Blocks- 
port, where I expected to spend a few weeks, and 
when the poor woman came out to the platform 
to see me into the cars, I asked her to let me 
know, by mailing the envelope to me, when Viney 
had gone to the “ heaven above.” 

I thought it might come to me within a week, 
but a longer time passed without my receiving 
it, and I was about writing to ask my friends at 
the furnace to make inquiries for me, when word 
was brought to my room that Mis’ Rider wanted 
to see me. 

It was Flury, sadder, thinner, more drooping 
than ever, but with a business-like air I had nev- 
er seen her wear before. 

“ We've toted ‘er down,” she began, as I enter- 
ed the room, dispensing with the formality of a 
salutation; “en give ’er a decent bury’n’. Thet 
ar money you give us ter get things ter the fur- 
nace store, she arst me ter lay up fuh her bury’n’, 
She kiner ambitioned a good show fur ’erself, a 
rale stylish funeral wuz the mos’ she seemed ter 
kyar for.” 

I essayed a few words of sympatliy, but they 
fell unheeded, the woman’s attention being ab- 
sorbed in untying the handles of a most anti- 
quated carpet bag, from the vast depths of whose 
flatness she drew the knitted lace I had seen her 
working upon. 

“Tt’s fuh a bewry kiver fuh yer, 

* But oh,” I exclaimed, “it was to have trimmed 
the poor girl’s last garment. Why, why was it not 
used in the way she wished ?” 

“ She said ’twuz fuh a bewry kiver fuh yer 
own room ter hum thet yer tole us hed picters, 
en winner-shades in, en a bird in a cage. She 
reckoned yer room wuz likely suthin’ like /és’n. 
She said she knowed she cudn’t tek nawthin’ 
outer this worl’ inter heaven above, en she'd like 
ter give ver suthin’ thet ’ud bring ’er up ter yer 
woust in a way.” 

“ Poor dear baby,” I said, tears falling fast at 
the thought of the hapless young life so early 
quenched. 
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“ Well, she warn’t mor’n a baby,” said the mo- 
ther, with one of the rare dry sobs that were so 
much more pitiful than tears, “ but I reckon she’s 
better offer’n she’d been here, for gran’ther can’t 
mek mor’n half a livin’. Now when he wuz 
a-courtin’ Viney, or ’pearin’ to—I dun know’s he 
ever meant nothin’ ‘cept ter break ’er heart, en I 
wisht God ’ud strike’im dead in ’is tracks, I do,” 
she cried out, savagely; then, relapsing into the 
old apathy, “I dun know ’s ’t meks no difference. 
Ef ’e’d ‘a’ merried ’er mebbe he'd ’a’ been ha’sh, 
like some on ’em is, arter he’d got ’er. She 
cudn’t ’a’ been like his folks, en it might ’a’ mad- 
dened ’im, en ef ’e’d been ugly, Viney never cud 
’a’ stood it. Her pop never hittern ‘is life, ner I 
never gin ’era quick word, en gran’ther wuzallays 
sweeter’n sorghum to ’er, so she cudn’t ’a’ 
no ha’sliness from ’im.” 

“Tell me about her last hours,” said I, think- 
ing it was a relief to her to talk. 

“Th’ ain’t much ter tell. Iseen her lips agoin’ 
arter she’d growed too weak to speak much, en 
I put my ear down, en she wuz a-y 
‘Wher’ all is peace en j’y en love’; tien 
kin’er wan’er’d, I reckon; en kep’ a-repeatin’ of 
what I usen to say when I wuz a- workin’ out 
thet ar lace patron, ‘ Put thread over, tek up two 
ter wonst, put thread over, narry.’ "Twuz kin’er 
worked inter ’er mind, en she kep’ whisperin’ it 
over off en on fulha long time. Then all of a sud- 
den she opened ’er eyes, en looked at me en spoke 
up louder’n she’d spoke sence th’ day you left ’er, 
en says, ‘Be a lover of the Lord, marm,’ en she 
never spoke again, cept jes "fore she went off 
she kin’er hysted herself, en reached ont ’er arms, 
en stuck ’er eyes inter the dark part of the room, 
jes though she seen suthin’ ’rother, en says she, 
Jookin’ kin’er s’prized, ‘ Whyee, what an esplen- 
did place.’ Llooked roun’ quick, but ther’ worn’t 
nawthin’ ther’ ter see, en I reckon she wuz gin 
a chance ter git a voo of what no mortial eves 
cud look at; then she fell back’ards on the piller 
en gin’er long breath, ’ith a quick catching onter 
the end of it,en she wuz gone jes as easy as a 
dumb eritter goes.” 

The mother’s brown bony hands busied them- 
selves tremblingly with the lace, while she strug 
gled with emotions determined 
“ Vere’s yer lace,” suid she, when at 
last she had her voice under control, giving the 
roll a caressing tap as she handed it to me. 

“No, no, keep it yourself,” I said; “it will keep 
the sight of that sweet face before you and the 
bright eyes that watched you make it.” 

She shook her head emphatically. 
goin’ back on my word to her. She 
wuz ter hev_it,en ye be. Ther’s no danger me 
forgitten ‘er ’thout a bit er lace ter bring ’er fore 
my eyes. I never forgot none of ’em, en she wuz 
the best of all. Oh my Lord, the best of all!” 
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HELENA MODJESKA. 
BY EDWARD A. DITHMAR. 


| ELENA MODJESKA since she first became 

an English-speaking actress, twelve years 
ago, has impersonated nine of the heroines of 
Shakespeare—namely, Ophelia, Juliet, Isabella, 
Imogen, Portia, Rosalind, Viola, Beatrice, and 
Julia. To this list she has recently added the réle 
of Lady Macbeth, and there is a chance that she 
may eventually inelude Cleopatra in her repertory. 
She has played that character in Polish, and others 
of Shakespeare’s women not mentioned here, for 





Shakespeare holds as high a place in the reper- 
tory of the Polish theatre as in Germany. The 
noteworthy fact, however, is not that Madame 
Modjeska has acted so many Shakespearian parts, 
but that she, a Polish actress, has become a ree 
ognized interpreter of the greatest of English 
poets in his own tongue. 

To a very large number of persons in this coun- 
try she has been the only representative of some 
of these heroines, and her recently formed ar- 
tistie partnership with Edwin Booth will serve to 
strengthen her position in the public mind as a 
Shakespearian actress. It seems to be a peculi- 
arity of the Slav that he is able to adapt him- 
self more readily to a foreign environment than 
a person of any other race; and Modjeska has 
adapted herself with characteristic ease to her 
surroundings on the English-speaking stage. She 
does not, of course, speak the language as one 
born to it does. Her delivery is fluent, graceful, 
musical, but the intonation is always strange. 
This peculiarity is all the more noticeable in con- 
trast with the precise delivery of Mr. Booth, who 
has no equal now as a reader of English verse. 
Sut Modjeska’s understanding of Shakespeare is 
never at fault. She expresses the meaning of the 
text with perfect clearness, and sometimes, as in 
certain scenes of As You Like It, it seems to me 
that her intonation, so far from detracting from 
the effect, adds a new charm to the play. The 
melody of her utterance of some of Rosalind’s 
speeches to Orlando is inexpressibly sweet, and 
the quality of her voice seems to exactly fit that 
indefinable sense of melancholy that pervades 
this comedy of love in a forest, in spite of the 
freedom and heartiness of the rustic life and the 
wit of Touchstone ; for the injustice and selfish- 
ness of common mortals is, after all, its principal 
theme, and exiles who dwell in the wilds to es 
cape the murderer's hand are its chief person- 
ages. This, however, is an expression of purely 
personal feeling rather than criticism. Many 
capable judges find no note in all of As You Like It 
but one of wholesome gladness, the expression 
of the high spirits of light-hearted, innocent youth, 
and the contentment of good old age. 

Modjeska’s Rosalind, however, is easily her 
most popular impersonation in Shakespeare, and 
I doubt if she is liked better in any of her familiar 
roles in modern drama. It is a thoroughly sym- 
pathetic portrayal, and charming in its pictorial 
attributes. The wit, tenderness, depth of feeling, 
and play of fancy that distinguish this beautiful 
type of womanhood are all denoted with exquisite 








grace. One likes to remember the lithe, nimble 
Ganymede in the scenes of banter with Orlando, 
| passages which Modjeska renders with delightful 
| pertness, yet without ever permitting the specta- 
tor to forget that beating heart of Rosalind. 
| While this golden-toned Rosalind is thus far 
| the most popular of Modjeska’s impersenations 
of Shakespeare’s women—because it is so well 
known throughout this country—it is still not 
| more perfect in form or truthful in conception 
than her Ophelia, seen in New York for the first 
| time at the famous Wallack benefit performance 
| of Hamlet, May 21, 1888, and now on view again. 
| She is easily the best of Ophelias, with the possi- 
ble exception of Ellen Terry, and it ean only be 
a matter of personal feeling again to decide which 
of the two one likes the better. The character is 
simple in its elements. Ophelia is a weak, sweet- 
tempered woman, as deeply in love as her nature 
allows, and her mind is wrecked by an accumu- 
| lation of sorrows. Madame Modjeska does not 
| over-elaborate the part, as inferior actresses often 
attempt to do, The delicacy and finish of this 
work of art are not the less commendable, how- 
ever, because its outlines are so simple. The 
pathos of the mad scene—a passage executed with 
less demonstrativeness by Madame Modjeska than 
by any other Ophelia I remember—is irresistible. 
Another portrayal that deserves to rank equally 
with these of Rosalind and Ophelia is that of Is- 
abella, which was seen at a single performance 
of Measure for Measure, in the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre, N York, February 6, 1888. Measure 
for Measure will never perhaps be a popular play. 
It deals too frankly with unpleasant things; its 
theme is undeniably sombre and repellent; but 
it is none the less true to human nature. The 
frailty of mankind and the sweetness of charity 
are the lessons it conveys. The play is comedy, 
but very serious comedy, and it bears traces of 
the same influences that were exerted upon the 
| poet’s mind when he was writing Hamlet. It is 
| a work of great beauty, but the beauty, like that 
of the autumn sunset, is touched with sadness. 








The character of Isabella is the very personifiea- 
tion of womanly purity. It may be that Modjeska 
does not clearly indicate to all every tone of feel- 
ing in her portrayal of Isabella, but she seems 
to me to have a complete mastery of the rdle in- 
telleetually, and her acting of it is simple, forei- 
le, and lovely to look upon 

Upon her performance of these three rdles 
Mod jeska’s fame as an interpreter of Shakespeare 
could securely rest. No two renderings of a 
Shakespearian character, based on direct obser- 
vation and thoughtful study, will ever be exactly 
the same. 





The great poet seems to have a per- 
sonal message for every faithful reader of his 
works. The message that Modjeska conveys 
from him to the world when she acts Ophelia, 
Rosalind, or Isabella is comprehended to the ut 
most by the large body of intelligent play-goers, 
and satisfies them; and the facility with which 


she 


illustrates the various moods and delineates 
the distinctive traits of the characters indicates 
her fidelity and understanding as a student and 
her fine skill as an artist 

Iam not inclined to place quite so high a value 
upon her Viola, which is, nevertheless, a charming 
embodiment of that radiantly beautiful but some- 
what indistinct and elusive personage. Twelfth 
Night never seems to fit exactly to the mechan- 
ism of the stage. Mr. Daly and Mr. Henry Irv- 
r have expended a great deal of money upon 











| rich settings for it, but something always seems 
to be lacking in the performance. The play 
touches at once the most ethereal heights of poetry 
and the drollest depths of farce Viola is in- 
volved, with all her spirituality, in some of the 
wildest of the farcical situations. Wadame Mod- 
jeska is faultless in the scenes with Orsino, but 
Viola of those 
scenes, in her interpretation, with the Viola who 
crosses swords, after much persuasion, with poor 
Sir Andrew. 
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I cannot exactly reconcile the 


Perhaps no other actress has sur- 
all the difficulties of the part more suc- 
cessfully than she. Miss Terry, as I remember 
her, was a lovely, vivacious Viola, who glided 
through the comedy in Cesario’s garments, trying 
vainly now and then to nervously clutch the front 
breadth of the ample robes of Miss Terry’s Por- 
tia. Madame Modjeska’s Viola wears her boyish 
clothes very easily. 

The Portia of this fine artiste, the latest addi- 
tion to her small but important Shakespearian 
gallery, is very charming and gracious in the 
scenes with Bassanio, and very sympathetic and 
eloquent in the trial scene. The pleading tone 
Modjeska adopts in her arguments with the Jew 
is anew touch and highly effective, and her dress- 
ing of the rdle is also new to us in America. Her 
briefly in February, 1888, 
seemed to be a finely conceived embodiment of 
of the most difficult of rdles. It was not at 
that time so perfectly adjusted in all its parts 
as to be entirely harmonious. The plaintive 
note of grief which dominated in her treatment 
of that splendid scene with Pisanio, undoubt- 
edly would have been combined with an expres- 
sion of stronger passion after the actress had 
secured a thorough control of the character. 
The whole strength of Imogen’s nature is exert- 
ed in that passage which has the force of tra- 
gedy. There were splendid moments, however, 
in that hastily prepared performance of Cym- 
beline. The passion of the parting with Post- 
humus and the gentle courtesy that repressed 
Imogen’s eagerness to bear tidings of the absent 
lord in the first scene with Iachimo were very 
effective. The passage in which Imogen 
for the lost ring, also—a scene generally “ cut” 
on the stage—was rendered with that nicety of 
finish and the many touches of nature that in- 
variably distinguish Modjeska’s acting. 

Her Juliet is highly esteemed, and is an artistic 
and picturesque performance. This generation 
has seen few Juliets more interesting or beauti- 
ful; but Juliet is a mnch-plaved part. The scene 
of coaxing in the garden with the nurse was cer- 
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tainly never made so agreeable, even by Adelaide 
Neilson, as Modjeska makes it. In the stronger 
passages of this tragedy she always acts with nice 
discernment, and often with uncommon power. 
The Juliet of this time who can draw forth warm- 
er praise from a habitual theatre-goer of mature 
years does not exist. Beatrice, to my mind, is 
not the volatile, mercurial, swift-changing, sweet- 
toned creature Modjeska makes her. There is 
sterner stuff in this sharp-tongued lady of the 
poet’s Messina, and when she demands the kill 
ing of Claudio, she means it. Madame Modjeska, 
however, and all other distinguished artists, have 
the right to demand that their work shall be 
judged from their own point of view. Her Bea 
trice certainly improves with acquaintance. There 
is great danger that if we see her too often, we 
shall all forget our previously formed ideas of 
the part, and accept Modjeska’s. Julia, in 7he 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, has never been acted 
in New York by Modjeska. This is a part en- 
tirely suited to her, and one that is not often seen 
on the stage in these days. In Boston and other 
cities where she has appeared as Julia the per 
formance is still pleasantly remembered. 

She has lately devoted a great deal of time and 
| thought to Lady Macbeth, her impersonation of 
which will soon be seen as a companion to the 
Thane of Edwin Booth. It is needless to say 
that Modjeska does not regard the woman as a 
stern-visaged virago. 





The production, with suit- 
able accessories, of Antony and Cleopatra, which 
she has long been contemplating, will, if her 
dream is realized, fittingly crown her brilliant 
and honorable career. There has never bee 
really great Cleopatra. 

Out of the Shakespearian field, Modjeska’s list 
of characters is large and greatly varied. 
has played Mary Stuart in Schiller’s noble tragedy, 
succeeding best, however, as might be expected, 
in expressing the pathos of the réle rather than 
its fury. The opening passages of the scene in 
Fotheringay Park have never been more delicately 
rendered than by her, while in the scornful rebuke 
to Elizabeth she always exhibits a high degree of 
technical proficiency, even if she fails to produce 
the thrilling effect aimed at by such powerful 
actresses as Janauschek. The scene of farewell, 
as she renders it, is wonderfully touching. It 
would be a waste of words to dwell upon her 
performance of Marguerite Gautier in that de- 
plorable but still popular drama of the younger 
Dumas which on our stage, for no reason what- 
ever, has for a title the name of the pompous, 
stilted heroine of Corneille’s Les Horaces. Ma- 
dame Modjeska’s Camille is admired throughout 
the land. It is indeed a dramatic performance 
of great skill and finish. 

An impersonation more pleasing to dwell upon 
was her Marie de Verneuil, in a dramatization of 
| Le Dernier Chouan, by Balzac—a romantic play, 
upon the mounting of which she wasted a great 
deal of money. The play failed, for it was scrap- 
py and effusive, but Marie de Verneuil was an 
attractive and sympathetic chs 
admirably adapted to Modjeska’s personality and 
artistic style. This woman was the daughter of 
a murdered royalist, who, through force of cir- 
cumstances, became a spy of the republican gov- 
ernment. It became her duty to entrap a royalist 
leader, and she was vigilantly watched when she 
set forth seemingly to accomplish this purpose. 
Secretly she intended from the first to save the 
victim; and as she fell in love with him at first 
sight, and he returned her love, her determination 
to outwit the cruel government that employed 
| her was strengthened. But the shrewd schemes 
| of a treacherous police agent frustrated her plans, 
| and she died in attempting vainly to save her 
| lover’s life. Modjeska’s acting in this part was 
absolutely flawless, and it is agreat pity that the 
play was not worthy of the care she bestowed 
upon it, 

In an unworthy play of Sardou, called Odette, 
Madame Modjeska’s careful and minute delinea- 
tion of the traits and moods of an objectionable 
personage was admired by students of the art of 
acting; and in the comedy of Frou-Frou, one of 
the most brilliant satires upon modern society 
that the French stage of this era has produced, 
she has often acted the character of Gilberte Sar- 
torys, an ill-trained, frivolous girl, who develops 
into a thoughtless, ungovernable woman, 
goes to ruin, with the same exquisite skill. 
plays as these, however, she can now well afford 
to drop from her repertory, and Westland Mars- 
ton’s romantic comedy, called Donna Diana—a 
sugary bit of German sentimentality—is hardly 
worthy of a place there. The pictorial beauty 
and plastic grace of her performance of the 
whimsical heroine of that trifling play, however, 
endeared it to the multitude. 

Modjeska brings to the portrayal of all her va- 
ried characters an air of personal distinction that 
few actresses can rival. Her figure is tall, lithe, 
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racter, and one 
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| 
| and elegant; her motions invariably graceful. 
| Her voice is sweet in tone, and powerful enough 
| to meet all the demands she ever makes upon it. 

She has learned the art of acting from the rudi- 
| ments, and has few superiors in her mastery of 
stage craft. Her face is handsome and expres- 
sive, but a puzzle to the portrait-painters, who 
rarely have succeeded in catching a good likeness 
of her. 

With the private life of an actress the public 
that supports the theatre has no concern. Mad- 
ame Modjeska off the stage is retiring and pass- 
es much of her time during her periods of rest at 
her home near Los Angeles, California. She has 
an amiable disposition, and is a great friend to 
earnest aspirants in her own calling 
never heard to say a harsh word about a fellow- 
artist. She was born in Cracow, Poland, October 
12, 1844, the youngest child of Michael Opido 
and Josephine Benda. She made her first ap- 
pearance on the stage in 1861. In 1865 she was 
the principal actress at the City Theatre in Cra- 
cow, and in 1869 she secured the same position 
{ at the Imperial Theatre of Warsaw. She went 





She was 








to southern California early in 1877. 


her first appearance in E 


She made 


it San Francisco, 


the same vear, after studying the language about 
five months. She was cordially weleomed, and 
all her efforts since have been for the good of 


our theatre 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jarv.—Nothing is prettier than the “ Lohengrin 
Marcel.” Have selections from the operas softly p 
ed during the ceremony, with something very lively as 
you leave the church. Pale lavender gloves stitched 


with black for your ushers. 
L. I 


a E. If it is a dance, do not leave acard. Ner 
leave a house where you have accepted hospitality 
without making your adienx to the hostess. Yes; 
swer always. 

> 3 


“Mr. and Mrs. John Smith request 


pleasure of your company on Tuesday ¢« 








vel 
10th, at half past eight o'clock.’ ive you 
tion in above form, witli tl vddress in wer 
hand corner, and dancing i: ft corner. A written 
“acceptance” or “ regret’ should be sent in response 
to such an invitation. 
Mountain Sunsorreer Ss = 





tions for infants’ first 








No. 32, Vol. XXII. l for th - 
blue or gray flannel as thick as th for the cloak 
The shoes should be of soft kid—tan, blue, or black, 
buttoned on the side—and the stockings soft wool or 
silk (blue, pink, or white), usually n 

Aunt Anioe.—Your samy sn 
hanging br and bang are all rig 
years Jovs wer shirt waists 
down collars nnutil they put on lor 
quire suspend r sh 
Tall boys give 1 gers 
old, but boys ts i a 
breeches until the M 
however, depends upon rit we te small 

*s collars scarfs with suits that have 
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> Double-breasted 

1 also be becoming 

_ gn on page 804, Bazar 
No. 45. Read about economical dresses in Bazar No 

48, Vol. XXII. A long redingote of , With Astra- 

khan collar and deep cuffs, will make you a handsome 

winter cloak. 

Gironp.—The white spots on your nails are proba- 
bly owing to defec I tion Ask a physician for 
acure. With a knife pointed and sharp a und, 
and by mnch practice with nail scissors, well curved 
and sharp to the point, yon can cut the cuticle sur- 
rounding the nails on your right hand. 

Mrs. A. B. M Dark blue or red cloth, or moreen 


lined with flannel, makes a warm winter skirt for a 
girl of thirteen 
Mrs. R. P. D.—Th« g 
needle and materials for m 
been imported, 
N. J. M.—Use damask or 


curtains 
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design is 


kir 


n one, and t 
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g¢ the rng have not yet 








plush for drapery over lace 
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t old-rose s uh for 


The low corsag 
open-throated waist wit how sleeves 


t the bride 






The i 
still fn ron A 
Greu.—Wear } 
bronze, or Snéde . 
Noran.—For your wint 
cloth, with appliqué ve 
and a shot of { 
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SUBSORIBER 
or silk 
morn 
of bazar 
full description. 

M Take 
th hat and ¢ 
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checks and stripes, tl 


are used for gentlemen's dressing-go 


sack-coats worn | you 
gowns, or J ipanes¢ 
with down, are preferred to 
gowns formerly u If y 
brown cloth (ladies’ cloth), 
cashmere, edging the j 
terie cord. Use pink China crape for the 
tea gown. 

A. W. C.—Leave your card in person, or enclosed in 
envelope, addressed to “ Mr Mrs Smith.” 





entire § 





and John 

















Your parent’s card is sent it sume way of cour 
the one card is sufficient. Send an ac tance or 
gret to a wedding reception the same as to any oth 
affair. 

Ont tx Dount.—Certainly ; send a card on the recep- 
tion day. 

Ianonance.—It is desirable to hs sident 
town upon one’s card when paying a visit. § ng 
cards, not “ visiting cards.” It is not necessary to say 
you are happy to meet a person; you cannot say it 
gracefully to several people met. at the same time. 

Henry.—At a wedding reception it is quite sufficient 
to wish the bride joy and to congratulate the groom, 
and take as little as may be gracefully. It 
is civil to leave 1e parents of the bri 
though it is a much-neglected civility Jress suits ar 
now oftenest made of very fine d onal cloth. rh 





waistcoats are worn for full dress, but embroidered 
black silk is the newest and most “‘ swagger” thin 
There is no necessity for a reply to the note in ques- 





tion. Certainly; a gentleman may express his thanks 
for the pleasure a lady’ 


Western Gias.—There is no objection to hav 














umbr .la handle marke d the marki Y 
not consy 5 ntro ng > two sisters, l= 
tion “* Miss Smith” first, and then ** Miss Ellie Smith 
The several wives of several brothers sounds t 
conundrum. If you must have them al/ on the same 
occasion, introduce the eldest as ‘‘ Mrs. Smith 
others varie Mrs. Tom, Dick, or Harry Si 
[GNORANOF A “tea” places no later oblig n 
upon either hostess or guest; in fact, ounts a l 
in both cases. Unless vour invitation is to a] ‘ 
luncheon, or some strictly woman's affair, it mest in- 
clude “* Mr.” with “* Mrs. Smith af 
which Mr. Smith’s company is 
Smith will know what to do. 


poor thing; she has been used ofte 
amoral” in this same column. 
ment of the lightest possible character 








Supsortr —For a winter in Santa Barbara you will 
need mostly woollen dresses of light weight—tianne 
veiling, and cashmere—bnt yon w also want sor 
thin gowns, and it is safe to take one or two thick 


dresses, 





A MAKER OF ANCESTC 


" peat BOFFIN ascended the social ladder slowly. He 
i went up the first round when he and “ Henerietty” came 
into possession of “ Boffin’s Bower”; the second round was reach- 
ed when he met Silas Wegg, “a literary man—with a wooden leg” 
and when the two began the “ Decline-And-Fall-Off-The-Roo 
Empire,” Mr. Boffin had seized hold of the third round. 
portly gentleman must of a necessity move cautiously 
though thoroughly alarmed and aroused by the “ Secs 
he felt himself in for it. 


han- 

Such a 
and even 
rs in Print,” 
So much Dickens tells us in Ova Mutu- 
al Friend ; but Mrs. Boffin was ambitious, and no doubt conceived 
an idea that her “ Noddy” should have an ancestor, even if one 
had to be manufactured for him. When by some strange fatality 


HARPER'S BAZA 
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an artist had come within the range of their lives, the subject was 
| probably broached, and the artist, realizing that struggling genius 
has to live, was prevailed upon to paint a Boffin of the seventeenth 
| century, and not only paint him, but knight him as well, and give 
| him a standing by inscribing upon the portrait a date more than 
two hundred years before. Sir Boffin has not an aristocratic flav- 
or, but, goodness me! our great-grandsires possessed names that we 
have forgotten now, and it really cannot be proven that Sir Ralph 
de Cheddar was not an ancestor of “ Noddy” Boffin. The world 
in general, though, is so sceptical that the question might be raised; 
| but let any one gaze upon Sir Ralph and then upon “ Noddy,” the 
| likeness between the two would be immediately recognized, and 
any doubt at once set aside. So we may fancy that the artist rea- 
| soned, and after painting the good-natured features of the owner 


| 
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ANCESTORS. 


A MAKER OF 


of “ Boffin’s Bower,” he enclosed the portly frame in a suit of 
armor. Now although this may not have been the case with the 
honest man of whom Dickens has written, it is reasonable to 
suppose that such a thing may have happened again and again 
with people of the Boffin type. The artist is probably reviewing 
history, and the wife is debating whether the ancestor of her be- 
loved husband fought a year after the date of the picture with 
King Charles at Naseby, or whether he accompanied the victorious 
Cromwell to London, And though no intimation is given in the 
picture, the chances are that she decided that Sir Ralph had been 
a loyal man. If ancestors are really necessary to a person’s peace 
of mind, it is much nicer to make and mould them to suit yourself 
than to be obliged to possess a lot of old great-grandfathers whom 
you would be glad to dispense with, 














































LIGHT ON THE HERON’S BREAST. 
BY THERON BROWN 

















PEYOND the Floridian capes, 
\foat by might oer billowy miles, 
| fishers gaze on shadowy shapes 
Where banks of verdure-mantled isles 
Seen lers of «¢ ted land 
\ I ind there a g th trand 
\ stic light shines silently 
| i pale candle, on the sea 
By waves unquenched, by winds unstirred, 
I by no hand, that signal gleams 
} the white bosom of a bird 
That ‘mid the mangroves stands and dreams 
\ t er phospho r plumes 
s s, to fil e boatman’s oa 
I ill the hero mp illumes 
1 Watel y t wnt l Shore 
The zz\ed fist swat ind play 
I hat stra bea ith the 
Nc na fe t ts to slay 
be 1 that end v t i ' It 
\ \ en cean mo too wea 
lo s fame, delays, a \ 
R ss dro t plunde S| 
A holds tl iweling victim f 
Not so the r oning stre burns 
| es that v v é breez ‘ 
A charmed, the he on’s consort turns 
To wat its ray at midnight glow, 
Ass l t t toke sech 8sO late 
I} cails bim to his constant mat 
oO r bright bosom tells in part 
fie ardor of her faithful heat 
Ah, love in ny a sinful breast 
Ha ist temptation’s baleful giean 
And men ha the siren’s 
lo perish in their passion-dream 
Ye v whose wills that lure has be 
Are but th is whose feverish eves 
See thro their low, dim element 
A fancied star of Eden rise. 
To higher souls, on sea or land, 
That watch through wisdom’s upp 
Love beckons with no false command, 
Nor brightens with bewildering glare 
They mark its beam with tender faith, 
veacon shining o’er the foam, 
Al t waves of life—and death 
i bless the sign that guides them hon 
STIEFE BIRCIL TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP 
For the cure ¢ kit eases and the improvemer 
oft mple Prepared in proporti ‘ 
P l by the tologists by J 
oft ( ’ | ile by 
el a cake W. H. Somimrrenin & Co., 17 
Stree New York, S porters 
Send for a little book describing 4 variety of 
St els Mex ted Sowps of great utility in treating 
vie sk 
Rea ta party who has used the soa; 


past I was afflicted with a disagree 





1 of a friend of mine I 
8 Birch Tar and Suiphur 


a hn the recommendation 
tri 











Soay only one week’s use its remarkable 
salutary vere eable. The application of 
this Soap f Oo la complete change 
ot the epider ost see 
now .] thor« on, ue ¢ u 
sively to the J D. Tuoms 
of the firm of Smith ¢ mmerce Street 
Newark, N.J. Dec. 1 
CATARRH CURED. 
A CieteyMan, alter years of suffering from th 
lonthsome disease Catarrh, and vainly tryin 
known remedy, at last found a prescription 
pietely cured and saved him from death. 
ire hi disease sendit 1 self ror Bae 
st e to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 5 
St receive the recipe Lree of charg 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
cop for Children 
the guns, allays 





: best remedy for 
d fa 2 cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 

nee Sener, Ceaemene BORE 
Prevents and cures chapped hands. s.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chem icals 


used preparation. It has more 
than th times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed v Starch, Arrow r St 

d is therefore far more « 
ng less than one 
nourishin 
SILY DIGESTED, anc —— 
for inv 









cont a 
delicious strengtheniug, | 

bly adapted 
nlids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


AW 
m™ LINENS «= 


BEST 
Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Ireland. 


_ NEV 


Randalstown, Belfast, 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARX ON EVERY YARD OF PIECR GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS. 





ee | Sixth Book 





PRICE, 








25c. 





> THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


ache and Indigestion; 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


and is found efficacious and remedial by female sufferers. 





H. IRPER'S Bz (ZAR. 
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is the most marv 
and Nervous Dis« 





PRICE, 


25c. 











ellous Antidote yet discovered for Bilious 
orders ; the pre »mier Specific for Sick Head- 


Beecham’s Pills, so long pre ~-eminent 


for their health-restoring and life-giving properties, have an unprecedented demand, and the Largest Sale of any Patent Medi- 


cine in the World. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS ACT LIKE MAGIC ON A WEAK STOMACH; are a preat Cure for SICK HEADACHE, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, and DISORDERED LIVER, 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 


B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole 
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ee SQUARE + 
* SONG COLLECTION. 


Uniform in Size, Style, and Character of Contents with 
preceding Numbers. Many Old Tunes. It contains 200 
Favorite Songs and Hymns with music arranged in 
Four Parts, among which are the following: Adeste 
Fideies — Alice Gray—Andreas Hofer— Annie's 
Tryst—Answers—At the Ferry—A Thousand 
Leagues Away—Banks of Allan Water—Beautiful 
Minka—Bedouin Love Song—Better Land— 
Blessed Country—Bonnie Blue Flag— Bonnie Dun- 
dee—By the Blue Sea—Castles in Spain—Chil- 
dren’s Hosanna—Claudine—Come and Worship 
—Dearest Native Land—Departed Days—Down 
in a Coal Mine—Dreams—Drift, My Bark—Eyes 
Blue and Dreaming—Faded Flowers—Fair Luna 
—Fishermen’sChorus—Gaudeamus Igitur—Geral- 
dine—God for Us--Go Down. Moses--Golden Years 
Ago—Good Night, Ladies—Go Thou and Dream— 
Grave of Washington—Her Bright Smile—High- 
land Mary—Hours There Were—I Know a Bank— 
I'm Saddest When I Sing—In My Swift Boat—In 
Shadowland—Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea—Jesus 
is Mine—John Brown's Body—Joy to the Worid— 
Listen to the Mocking Bird—Little Boy Biue— 
London Bridge--Lotus Flower— Maid of the Mill— 
Maltese Boatman's Song—Mandclin Song—Menof 
Harlech—Never Alone—Nice Young Girl—Nice 
Young Man—Not a Sparrow Falleth—Nursery 
Songs—Oh, Dearest Mae—Ohe. Mamma!—O 
Rowan Tree—Old Santa Claus—Only a Year Ago— 
On Yonder Rock RecNning—Pharaoh’s Army— 
Pretty Pear Tree- Queen's Maries—Rockaway— 
Sally in our Alley—See-Saw Waltz Song—She 
Wore a Wreath of Roses—Shout the Glad Tidings 
—Sing, Smile, Slumber—Tell Her I Love Her So— 
Tempest of the Heart—Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground—The Heath is all Lonely To-night—Tar's 
Farewell—Timothy’s Welcome—Tippecanoe and 
Tyler Too—’Tis Midnight Hour—Wait for the 
Wagon—When the Roses Bloom--Yeoman's Wed- 
ding Song—Your Hand is Cauld as Snaw, Annie, 
Etc. Together with ]]5 others not here named, 
and much appropriate Reading Matter. No leaf 
turned to complete any song orhymn. Elements 
of Music, Eight Pages, One Hundred Points. Send 
Postal Card for Contents of the Several Numbers, 

Good books for Home or School. Two hundred 
Songs and Hymns, upon 184 Pages, in each book. 
Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 
Paper. 50 cent«; Boards, 60 centa; Cloth, $1.00. 
First Four Numbers, (1, 2, 3 and 4), bound together in 
ove handsome volume, of convenient size for use at Piano 
or Organ, Cloth, $3.00 Order through any Bookseller 
or News Agent, or »y mail direct fromthe Publishers, ad- 


dressing Harper & Brothers. New York. 
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25 cents per box. 


Prepared only by 





G MEN, are 


you becoming bald! YOUNG 
LADIES are you tron ~ with dandruff? You can 
stop both by using YUCC 


873 GATES AVE . no N.Y., May 2ist. 1889. 
Yucca Co., Burlington, Vt., Ge ntlomen—I like ucca 
exceedingly ’ find the accumulation of dandruff has a 


mostentirely ceased since I began its use, while itimparts 
a most refreshing sense of coolness and cleanness to the 
scalp. Very sincerely yours, A. L. STODDARD. 

If yon cannot get itat your druggist’s, send #1.00 for 
trial bottle, one-half dozen bettles for $5, 00 express paid, 


Always address YUOOA OO., BUBLINGTON, VT. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
A LAWYER, 


Qualified by education, experience, and + > inl posi- 
tion, desires to take charge of the management of the 
e=late property or business of a party needing such 

ll be given if desired. Address, 





services. Whole time w 
in confidence 3... P.O. Box 2160, New York City. 


MARION WALKER. 





[wish toemy ew ladies on salary to take charge 
of my bus as at their homes ee were teeaee, 
ingand he get W ag pre ag t week. Good pay for 
yart tim , 8 give Address — 


MKS. MARION Ww ALRER, Louisville, 


ADIES’ 
4 KOBES, 
descriptive price-list. 


BEAUTIFUL 
only $2.99 ail colors. 
A. H. Aanew, 


Send at once for 
Alexandria, Va. 


“4 IR AND SQUARE RIBBON can be procured 
from JOUN DANIELL & SONS, New York. 


Oe” HARVER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, 
Agents for the United States, 365 and 367 Canal Street, New York, who (if your « 
| keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S PILLS on receipt of price—but inquire first. 


EMBROIDERED | 


Lancashire, England. 


druggist does not 


Please mention | Harper’ 5 Baz ar. 


| The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 





The plates of 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


PICTORIAL HISTORY 


THE 


CIVIL WAR 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 


Harper’s Weekly during the War 


OF 





| cal illustrations 
| size page as the 


In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 

famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
| in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 

aome gilt ste amp on side and marbled edves, $22: full 
| Morocco, elegant, $85 Te avoid deception see 
| that ~o roe bear Harper’s name, Send for Ll- 
| Justrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
| 185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
| * 

| 


Coughs and Colds: 


A TEASPOONFUL OF 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
EQUAL QUANTITY OF 


GAMBLE’S 
WITH AN 

RELIEVE 
INSTANTLY. 


PROCTER & 
DILUTED 
WATER WILI 


A DISTRESSING 


| 
| 
| COUGH OR COLD 
| 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 


TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME, SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS, 


ADDRESS, 


| Procter & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, 
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[.C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier. 





All leading — fash- 
ionable styles in 
Fur  Shoulder- 


Capes at lowest 
possible prices 
at which reliable 
furs can be sold. 
Many 
designs not 
found 
where. 


exclusive 
to 


be else- 


Send for Price- 
List ° 


Style M. 












The latest style in 
Alaska Seal-skin New- 
markets, from 53 to 59 


long, from S285 


All 


stock, or, if 


inches 
to $400. sizes. in 
ladies pre- 


fer, to order without ex- 
tra charge, 


Also, 


in Seal-skin Sacques, Jack- 


all leading styles 


ets, Caps, Gloves, Boas, 


Mutts, Rugs, ete., at lowest possible pri¢ es 
for reliable 


ore ” ds. 


Illustrated Price-List mailed free. 


i2?4 Wesce 42d St. 
103 Prince St., 
NEW YORK. 


¢€ Ao cNno () 
>) 
onstable KAS 


FURS. 


Shoulder ‘Canis Mufis, 
Boas, Collarettes of Sable, 
Otter, Seal, Fox, and other 
fashionable Skins. 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 
JACKETS AND CLOAKS. |: 
COACHMAN’S CAPES, GLOVES, 


Bex wskin Rugs. 


+ 


C 


a Wat y a: 19th ét. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SS 


MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tatton Surrs, any MiLuunegry. 
PuRoUASING AGENT. 

T buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfac tory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 

In New York of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MI iss A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


ress MRS, 


N. Y. City. 


Established 1875. 
No commission. 


M. DECKER, 825 ‘Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Ladies’ Tailor, 


N. Toy 


Made-up Garment 
reduction. 

During January 
will, in order to kee 
my hands employec 
make up garments 1 
my 
duced prices. 





391 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Offers all Models and 


Ss 


now on hand at great 


I | 





| 
| 
| 


P | 


l, 


n | 


Specialty at re- 


Orders from out of 
the city filled without 
vf personal fitting, and 
perfect fit guar: anteed, 





CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 


A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
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phosphate powders. Sold onl 


Roya Baking Powper Co. 
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in cans 
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Intere stil Papers. 
A Russian General 
Contributes “The Russian Army.” 
trations by T. px Tuunsrnrvre. 
Howard Pyle 
rites and illustrates “ Jamaica, New and Old 
Andrew Lang and Joseph Pennell 
Contribute, the one a description, the 
trations, of “St. Andrews, 


Sixteen ilus- 


other lilus- 
The 
Lafcadio Hearn 
Begins * Youma.” Illustrated by Howarp Py ie. 


Stories. 


| Elizabeth Stoddard 


ells the story of ** Polly Dossett’s Rule.” 


Katharine S. Macquoid 
Relates a ghost story. Lllustrated by H. M. Pager. 
M. E. M. Davis 
Tells a Southern story, “ The Ceutre Figger.” 
Hon. Charles Chaeies 
sutributes ** Barthélemy de Macarty’s Reveng 
at ue romance of New Orleans. 


Other Interesting Papers. 
A Woman on Horseback. 
By Anna C. Breacket®. With illustration. 


A prac- 
tical paper on riding for women. 


| The Philosophy of Chinese. 


A study in Celestial speech. By Joun Heagp, Jr. 


Two Phases of American Art. 
By Mrs. Lucey C. Litt. With six illustrations. 
The Smyrna Fig Harvest. 


Vith eleven illustrations by Tristram Exuis. 


Poems. 
Trust. May Riley Smith.—Non Sine Lao- 
xymis. Henry Bernard Carpenter. —Ar Heavy. 
Kose Hawthorne Lathrop. 


A sonnet. 


George Du Maurier 
Contributes a characteristic full-page drawing. 
Editorial Departments, 
Tur Easy Cuairn $y George William Curtis.—Tuk 
Srupy. By William Dean Howells.—Tur Drawen. 
by Charles Dudley Warver. 


Lirerany Norns. By Laurence Hutton. 
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Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and 
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This cloth is manufactured with great care, 


particularly for LADIES’ USE, in 36, 40, and 45 inch 
widths, and is guaranteed not to CRACK Or TURN YELLOW. 
Inquire for this brand, and take No SUBSTITUTE. 


5p! For sale by all leading retail Dry-Goods dealers in 
————4| the United States 


durability is 


Bo 
P S$ 
Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 
purifies the breath. Absolutely pure 


and harmless. Put up in metal boxes, 
with Patent Measuring Tube. 25 
An Elegant Toilet Luxury 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


cts. 





| able Colors. 





of West 14th st., 


Near 6th Ave., 


New York, 
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Auburn n - l not rub off Pr $2.00 g I 
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ON Li On1G 1N AL nd celebrated Veloutine 
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privg lalog 


See that the words ‘“‘VELUTINA WEAK 


GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvage. 
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To be had of all Leading Retailers in 
Turee Quauities, Black and all Fashion- 
Trade only supplied by 
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N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & CO., scents, 
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A NEW 


TWILLED LACE THREAD 


FOR CROCHETING. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos 
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postpaid. Crocheting Book, containing 59 Patterns 
and directions, 10 cents, postpaid. Buy of Dealer or 
order from us. Make address plain, including State. 
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GLASGO, CONN. 


30, 40, 50, 
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Broadway & 14th St., N. Y. 


MODISTE. 


1 make a specialty of fine Costumes and Wraps. 
Ladies living at a distance can have materials fur- 
nished and made up in the best manner from the 
leading styles. Best of reference on application, 


Mrs. E. Hi. WALSHE, 114 So. Lith . 


, Philadelphia, ! 


NEW YORK SHOPPING BUREAU, 


| byag 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS IN NEW YORK 
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&e, “Cirenlar reference 


Address W. VERNON, 


54 West 23d St 


N.Y. 
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Who are the largest Seedsmen in the world, 
D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever. Every person 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY &CQ. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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BENEDICK TO BEATRICE. 
TWO MONTHS AFTER MARRIAGE. 


(A Yule-tide Problem Solved.) 


So many ducats have I spent for thee, 

While courting through the genial summer days, 
I've truly nothing left, oh, ma chérie, 

For gems at which thine eye doth fondly gaze. 


For instance, love, the bills I paid to those 
Iil-favored rural pirates who did keep 

The equine joys which often thou’dst propose 
In July last—indeed they were not cheap. 


Had I that now, it truly would suffice 
To purchase that gay ring thou didst admire; 
And e’en those very shillings spent for “‘ice” 
Would buy thee yonder brilliant-hued sapphire. 


The dollars that we squandered by the sea, 
Down by dear Newport’s salty, wave-lapped shore, 

Alone would now bave purchased, love, for thee 
These diamonds and rubied pins galore. 


————__-~, 
— . 
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temas’ 
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YE CHRISTMAS BOX. 


What can I do, now that the Yule-tide’s here? 
How can I give thee all thou seem’st to want? 

How can I prove that still I hold thee dear 
When Poverty loud cries, “1'll not avaunt”? 


[A pause. Beatrice whispers. Benedick reswmes, 
Thou hast devised a scheme? Let's have it, please. 
(More whispering. 


Egad! my darling, but thy head is great. 
Thy wisdom equals that of Socrates. 
I'll choose thy plan and let the coal-man wait. 
Joun Kenpriok Banas. 


silaecenteailiiigant 

A DOMESTIC PARADOX. 
“Did you ever notice one thing about green hands!” 
“* What ?”’ 
“They have such awfully red hands ?” 

UO SSE 
SACCHARINE. 

*‘She’s as sweet as sugar.” 
“ Adulterated sugar?” 
* No. »-Why?” 
‘*Oh, I supposed it must be she has such a sandy 





complexion.” 





THE DIFFICULT PART. 
Tep. ‘ Was it hard to tell Miss Prim you loved her?” | 
Nep, “Not very. The hard part came in a month | 
later, when I had to tell her I had made a mistake.” 
peewee ~ 
A SURE SIGN. 
Said the pudding to the grinder, 
I can tell when Christmas comes, 
For I get so sorter kinder 
Chock-full of spice and plums. 
Saennete 
DISCOURAGING, 
“Well, Mr. Bronson,” said the landlady, “I've got 
my Christmas pies in.” 
“Indeed? And what kind of pizen are you going 
to give us on Christmas ?” 
ccihanosncafipslicendeaies 
HE GOT THE QUARTER. 
“If I gave you a cent, Bobbie, what would you do 
with it?” 
“I'd buy a postal-card and write to yon for a 





quarter.” 











{N THE PARSONAGE. 

“Henry,” cried Mrs. Smythers, “there are burglars 
in the house! Get right up, and go down-stairs,” 

“No, my dear,” returned the reverend gentleman 
“T hear them in the study now. Perhaps they will get 
away with a few of those dressing-gowns and pieces of 
knitted bric-A-brac we have received. 1 don't know 
what else to do with them.” 

— 
SHE UNDERSTOOD HIM. 

Mrs. Hieeins. “ We can’t thank you enough for our 
entertainment this evening, Professor Tremlor. Now, 
take these really fine musicians, I can’t understand 
them, but I do like your playing so much!” 

a See 
AFTER THE PROPOSAL. 

“ Before I go,” he said, in broken tones, “I have 
one last request to make of you.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Sampson ?” said she. 

“When you return my presents, please prepay the 
express charges. I cannot afford to pay any more on 
your account.” 





RETURNED WITH THANKS. 
“WHO GAVE YOU THESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS ?” 
“CLARA HARKINS.” 
‘““WHERE DID SHE GET THEM?” 
“] GAVE THEM TO HER.” 





CHRISTMAS MORNING—TRYING THE TOBOGGAR. 
WILLIE. ‘It’s BUMPY, ISN’T IT 2” 
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PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 


(Continued from page 27.) 


Francie most of all; and he maintained that so 
far from such a meeting causing any mental dis- 
turbance, the knowledge that Nina was in London, 


was close by, would only be a source of joy and 
placid congratulation and peace. They yielded at 
last; and the experiment was to be tried on the 
Saturday morning about eleven. Nina was told. 
She trembled a little; but was ready to do what- ‘ 
ever was required of her. 

“Well, now,” said Maurice to her, when she et I 
came up that morning (he noticed that she was Ca S$ nN jac S,.WP2ps and Oo. 
dressed with extreme neatness aud grace, and also 
that she seemed pale and careworn, though her | t 
beautiful dark eyes had lost none of their soft S od er Capea erines,mu 5, e * 
lustre), “we mustn’t startle him. We must lead 
up to his seeing you. I wonder whether your t di ate 
playing those Neapolitan airs may not have left in c oice esigns,a mo er prices. \ 
some impression on his brain ?—they might sound 
familiar.” 


At once Nina went to the piano, and silently if ear b 184 FI F E Ri AVENOU 
opened it. um er 


“T will go and talk to him,” he whispered. 
* Just you play a little, and we’ll see.” 

Mangan went into the next room, and began to 
say a few casual words, in a careless kind of way, 
but all the time keeping watchful and furtive ob- 
servation of his friend’s face. And even as he 
spoke there came another sound—soft and low 
and distant—that seemed to say: ‘“‘A /u fenesta 
affaciate ... nennella de stu core... io Caggio 
addo che spasemi, ma spase mo d'amore see? echin | 
non trovo requia, nennella mia, ppe te!” 

“ Maurice!’ said Lionel, with staring eyes, 
“what is that? Who is there?” 

* Don’t you know, Linn ?” his friend said, tran- 
quilly, “She has been here all through your ill- 
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Delciusiy Flavored. A Perfect Liu Dentitice. CASH’S 
Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 
hardens the gums. Leaves a refreshing coolness in 


the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
‘breath. Beautifully put up. Convenient to use. 


ness—she has played those airs for you—” PRICE, 26 CENTS, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

“ Nina—Nina herself?” Lionel exclaimed, but PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CQ., LOWELL, MASS. 
in a low voice. Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 

“Yes. If you like I will bring her in to see Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 
you. She has been awfully good. I thought er eeensinanean 





it would please you to know she was here. Now| (.HIE HIGHEST AWARD OF A GOLD MEDAL 


be quite quiet, and she will come in and speak AT THE 
to you for a minute—for just a minute, you 


” ’ TT 7 a x ry “ 
know. F PARIS EXPOSITION 
He went and asked Nina to go into the room, . 
but he did not accompany her; he remained with- WAS SECURED BY THE 
out. Nina went gently forward to the bedside. , 
“Leo, I—I am glad you are getting on so * i 
well,” she said, with admirable self-possession : 
it was only her lips that were tremulous. 
As for him, he looked at her in silence, and 
tears rolled down his cheek—he was so nerve- ST A N 
less. Then he said, in his weak voice, 
“ Nina, have you forgiven me?” WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 


FOR 
ee have wpe forgive, Leo ?” she made Fifteen Years the Standard 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 


“Get well-—it is the prayer of many friends. | 42@ Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. | 


And if you Gi ip see me agnn tetse T we | WYCKOFF, —_ & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. WEAR, 




















> Before you go?” he managed to say. “ You | Tk will send you this neauTiFUL stepy of GOLDEN ROD in ocorors! and a list « tof 
are going away again, Nina ?” Lima Crarkson’s COLORED STUDIES, also our 1890 Premium List and a 
His eyes were more piteous than his speech: A ree months? tris! subscription to Ingalls? Home Magazine (a finely 


| ry 
. . . | z illustrated 64-page $1.00 Monthly Magazine, devoted to Fancy Won kK, Ant PatNntiINne, 
she met that look, and her resolution faltered. ——— etc., ete.), all orton 2c. stamps (20 cents). ‘We make this liberal offer to introduce the | | | # 
‘ At least,” she said, “I will not go until you ae Magazine into new homes, 
are well—no. When you wish for me, I will _ COLORS! Address J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 





come to see you. We are still friends as of old, 
Leo, are we not? NowI must not remain. I will 


? } : ; ; 
say good-by for the present.” 

““When are you coming back, Nina?” he said, 
still with those pleading eyes. 


“When you wish, Leo.” 


“This afternoon ?” FRESH FRUIT JAMS. 
“This afternoon, if you wish.” 
She pressed his hand and left. Her deter- 
mined self-possession had earried her bravely so finach*) 
far; there liad hardly been a trace of emotion. | AN ll is Brash viits \ 
3ut when she went outside—when the strain 
was taken off—it may have been otherwise: at 


all events, when with bowed and averted head AND REFINED SUCAR, 


she crossed the sitting-room and betook herself 
to the empty chamber above, no one dreamed ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
of following her, until Francie, some little time . 
thereafter, went quietly upstairs, and tapped at IN THE UNITED STATES. 


TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 
the door, and entered, She found Nina stretched BM — 2! eMac oo 
at full length on the sofayher head buried in the 


\ ‘ MADE WITH BOILING eae THE WONDERFUL MERITS, WHICH IT ALONE 
cushion, sobbing as if her heart would break. 


POSSESSES HAVE ove og } Ng aara NED | 92 CG 4 E E N E S T Le | M . Y os 
Perhaps she Was thinking of the appro aching FOR ITA oamamanT PL nee N NEARLY ONE 
farewell. | 
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LITERATURE IN THE KITCHEN, 
FEXHERE was once 
| est faith in the 


a contribution for the conversion of the hea- 
in the plate 


a woman who had the strong- 
value of home missions. She 
put 
ther at church once or twice 
She belonged to several boards of ladies 
managed charities, read a great deal of 
ature written to show just what was wrong 
und just how it should be set right. 
the while, contided to her husband, 


interested in domestic missions 


a year, 
who 
and she 
lite 
with society, 
But all 


sne was more 


she 


than in anv one of these stirrings after a gener- 


al millennium, and her principal mission station 
was in het 

Now, 
ic person, who used to listen to reports of mis 
that several 
who are gre atly interested 
question of improving the tenements. The Vv 
to get new ones built where there will 
lace curtains and pots of geranium at the win- 
, which will elevate the tenants and seta stand- 
ard of beauty I think 
it’s a very good idea, and I mean to apply it in my 
own kitchen.” 


own Kitchen. 
you know,” she said, to that sympathet- 


sion work alter dinner,” there are 
members 
in the« 
are trying 


be 


aow 


of our board 


and cleanliness for them 


there were hung at her kitch- 
little curtains of dotted muslin that 
could be easily aud though no geraniums 
the they would 
be in the way there, there were two pots of fresh 


In course « 


time 
en windows 
washed, 
l, because 


were put on window-si 


scarlet iron brack- 
turned out of the way when the 
raised 


at could be 


in cheap swinging 
ets t 
window wa Three or four small rocking 
chairs that cost but little had their tops tied with 
bows of bright ribbon, and across the mantel was 
a strip of crash with a bit of outline needle-work 
upon it. The missionary reported that this has 
an effect in the kitchen as it possibly 
could have in tenements, that the maids had be 
gun to pin up on the of the prints 
from the and that they had bought 
two more pots of flowers and a canary. Pursu- 
ing this idea farther, the missionary bought a 
book-shelf, and filled it witl 

“T observe,” “that all people who 
follow any industry are supplied or supply them- 
selves with the literature of their trade. But no 
supplies house-servants with books to tell 
them how to improve their service, and yet most 
of them know how to read.” 

So 


as good 


walls some 
magazines, 


books, 


said she, 
one 


she bought several cook-books, 
advice to 
and books that tell how to live on 
five hundred a and from the 
large supply of excellent matter that experienced 
housewives write for the benefit of those less ex- 
perienced, and finally she subscribed to a maga- 
zine devoted to such matters. It was suddenly 
revealed to her that the mistresses had been read 
ing these things all the time, while those who were 
in far greater need of instruction never had an 
onportunity to improve their minds. This liter- 
ature had not the sudden success of a Virginia 
authoress’s novel, but in course of time the 


Juliet Corson’s, and books of young 


house-keeper 8, 


year, selections 


gay 





including | 


bindings and pictures attracted attention, and the 


book-shelf got patronage. The effect 
long in appearing. 


ward to and read 


was not 


with interest, and 


The magazine was looked for- 
a thousand 


new suggestions as to possible ways of doing and | 


improving their work were 


upon 


gathered and acted 





A COSTLY NIGHT-DRESS. 
gt s related that in 1740, when the Princess 
Mary was married, she had a night-dress made 
of silver tissue lace, faced up with pink satin, cov- 
ered with silver Spanish point, very rich and very 
uncomfortable 

Silver and gold lace originated, it is said, in 
Geneva. Margaret of Austria introduced servi- 
ettes trimmed with gold-lace, 
dees had the same 
bed draperies. 

A fashionable French lady of a former century 
spent thousands of franes annually in such costly 
expenditure, and she is credited with having had 
her cherry satin corsets trimmed with gold-lace. 


and Spanish gran- 
expensive 


ornamentation for 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a century 
United States Government, Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, 
most Ilealthful. Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 
in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER CoO. 

BNEW YORK. CHICAGO. 87. LOUIS. 6AN FRANOIBSOO. 


It is used by the | 
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and | 


he Crown Perfumery Cas 
INVIGORATING 


The 


eal 


INVIGORATING 
ONIHSAY4d4 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 
177 NEW BOND ST. LONDON, 
oe a's; oe 


CONVICTION THAT * THE NEGL ECTED 


| 
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Nicholson’s 
Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union and abroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well, 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re. 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholic 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time. 

Medical and popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwor 

Seid ¥ all we Grocers and Druggists, 
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Sauces, 
(Game, 


For improved® 
economic cookery. 
it for Soups, 
Made Dishes 
Fish, ete.), Aspic or 
Meat Jelly. Keeps per- 
fectly in all climates for 
any length of time, and 
is cheaper and of finer 
flavor than any other 
stock, 

One pound equal to 
forty pounds of lean 
beef of the value of 
about $7.5 

Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as nye. - 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 





AND MUC 


abused article called soup is almost necessary in -the phe 


bill-of-fare ; 


that it is wholesome, economical, and, when prop- 


erly made, delicious, sent me (Marion Harland) in search of 


methods by which even the over-wrought mother “who does her 


own work” 


may set a good, nutritious soup on the table daily 
without serious increase of expense and labor. 


She found them 


at our establishment, and if you want to know how and all about 


it, send to us for her article on soup-making, which appeared in a 
recent issue of Zhe Home-Maker—free, of course. 


jreen Turtle, Torveple, Chicken, Consommé, Mullagatawny, 
ck ae , Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, 
, Pea, Pri Sealer’ ~ de »n Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Clam 


th Send ua 14 ¢ 


can, 


ents to help pay express and receive a sample 


your choice Mention Harper's Bazar. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


42 West Broadway, New York, 




















What more soothing after shaving, or re- 
freshing after a dusty day, thang Lavender—but the 
best, by far, you will find is Arkinson’s. 


LOWNEYS 


-“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY fale, 
guarnteed ‘becom 
oho ‘wear eo hair pasted 


ens 
sent C.0.D. any => Se: 
the m'fr for Ii ust’d Price Lists 
E.2urnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 





“ de Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
* Yes. am happy to say, through the merits ot HANSON’S 
MAGIC ‘CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.’ 


EZ ANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good, send by 
mail to. W.T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Every a is warranted to cure, or money re unded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


HOOPING-COUGH - 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W Epwarns & Son, 
Queen Victoria 8t., London, England. W gS of 
E. FOUGERA & co. 30 North William St., N. Y. 


SUPE RFLU iOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s 8S 

cific is the only unfai foe 

remedy for removing perma- 

nentiy-all annoying distig- 

urements from face aud 

body, without injuriig the 

Skin, which neither tofturons 

electricity nor any of the ad- 

vertised poisonous staffs can 

renstencorem Address Mme. bd LIAN, 48 SE. 20th St., N. -¥. 


Is one of the greatest charms a woman can pos- 
Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives it. 
SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 
ee aliowed each month. Steady employ- 
ment at home or traveling. Nosolicitin 


Duties delivering and making « pile ctions. No Posta 
Cards, . Address w ithstamp, HAFER&CO,, Piqua,U. 
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PISO’'S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 


taste. Children take it without objection. 


By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











Cuticura Remepies Cure 
Skin ano Boop Diseases 


From Pimpes to Scroruta 
N2 PEN CAN DO JUSTIOR TO THE ESTEEM IN WHILOH 
4% the Curioura Reaepies are held by the thou- 
sands npon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 


| scaly, and pimply diseases ot the skin, scalp, aud 
| blood, with loss of hair. 


Curttouna, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautitier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and bie@d disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, 

2; Resonvent, ¢1. Prepared by the Porren Drve 
anp Cremtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
= “Ga 
= “ea 


Ra, Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and ” Weak- 
\ ness speedily cured by Curiouna Anti-Pain 
CLEAN 
PRESERVE 
WHITEN 


the PLasrer, , only pain- “killing plaster, 
There ie Nothing Equal to 





Pimples, blackheads, chapped. and oily 
skin prevented by Curiouna Soap. 


®co-0=-rnmo 
+AZPAOPAnN 


Pure, Refreshing, Absolutely Harmless, 


ITS CLEANSING PROPERTIES so SUPE- 
RIOR TO ALL OTHER TOOTH PASTES. 


ane & hen NEW YORK, 





ia “Ticopherous 
KA | 
THE HAIR 


a4 
va 
{ An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all impurities from 
he sealp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and 
eh gro ick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 
ble for curing eruptions, diseases of the glands, 
les and ta, and relieving cuta, burns, 
bruises, sprains, 4c. Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & _co., New York. 





D Re T. FE ‘: 1x “Gou RAU D's ORIENT AL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis 
enses.and every blemish ¢ 
and defies detection, 


Ss 


J 


PURIFI 
Bealtifies the Skin, 


counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
ersaid toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) ; 
“ As you ladies will 
usethem,] recommend 
* Gouraud’s Yream’” 
asthe leastharmful of 
all the Skin prepara: 


No other cosmetic 


Dealers in the 
, Canadas, and 
ead 


FERD.'l’. HOPKID Proprie neti Bond 8t., running 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


PLUMP ROSY CHEEKS 


Hi removes yimpio. ——_ - 

os Bivinkice pt Crows-feet. 
= © Cosmetic but a harmless appliance a uM that 
restores, beautifies and preserves theskin. By melt seals 
3 >for 50c. J.P. BEERS, Draggist, New Haven Conn, (Est’b’d 
Reference: any N, H. Physician. Mention his paper. 


Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
and Superfluous Mair permanently 

¥ removed. Flesh increased or _re- 
duced. Complexions beautified. The 
Form developed ; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Inter- 
esting Book (sent sealed), 4c. Mme, 
Velaro, 414 W.47th St.,N. ¥. 
City. Mention this paper. 
And steady work right at home 


335 A DA for any man or lady. Write 


at once. Franklin Co., Richmond, Va. 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


S Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. ‘Try it. 


~ ély’s Cream Balm 


WILL CURE 


CHILDREN 


OF CA'TTARRH. 


Ap»ly Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS.,56 Warren St., N.Y. 


$ V Aj 60 ass't'd beantifnl Silk and Satin 
) \ 

(Fad! R AW pes.enongh to cover500sq. inches 

20c.; Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 





best, Zac, 





